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This Farmer Is “Sitting Pretty” 


“I’m not taking any chances this year. I've or- 
dered my Nitrate of Soda already. I can’t grow a 
good crop without it...and I figure that, on my 
next crop, it’s going to show me a' bigger profit 
than ever. Now that I’ve made sure of my Soda, 
I’m through worrying.” 


~Soda low/ 


AVE you bought your Nitrate of Soda? Now is 
the time to doit. Last season many farmers waited 
too long...then were unable to get it and had to use 
other things. “Once is enough,” they say. This year 
they’re making sure of their Soda by ordering now. 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the only nitrogen that 
meets every cotton requirement. It, sets a fine crop 
ahead of weevils and makes good in spite of fleas, flood 
or drought. It has no acid effect on your soil. It won’t 
burn your hands or your clothes. There is no substitute 
for it...and farmers who realize this are farmers who 
make money. 

Now, with cotton high and Soda low, you are in a 
fine position. Don’t take any chances. Put in your 
order and be on the safe side, while the price of 
Nitrate of Soda is so favorable. 


It’s Soda—Not Luck! 


Almost every cotton champion in ’25 and ’26 used Nitrate 
of Soda. Do you think that just happened? Think of the best 
crops in your section this year. Does it just happen that they 
were Soda crops? Check back on field demonstrations. Does 
it just happen that Nitrate of Soda always shows up best? 

Everywhere it’s the same story—it is Soda, not luck—that 
makes profitable crops. That is why we urge you to buy now. 
















































FREE—Write for our new 24 page illustrated book, ‘‘Low Cost 
Cotton’’. It tells how to make money on cotton in 1928. The Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda Manager in your state is a cotton authority. 
Write him for the book and any special information you desire. 

















Soda—not luck — made this fine crop of cotton. Taken in August this 
year on Trawick Bros.’ farm at Linton, Ga. Fertilized with 500 lbs. Acid 
Phosphate, 100 lbs. Nitrate of Soda and 100 ibs. Muriate of Potash at 
planting and 200 lbs, Nitrate of Soda at chopping, Left to right: S. B. 
Trawick, Miss Estelle Trawick and E. C. Westbrook, Cotton and To- 
bacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
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| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 





| POEMS OF NATURE: “PLANT-' 
| ING THE APPLE TREE” ~ 








APPROPRIATE to this “Fruit Spe- 

cial” are these beautiful verses by 
William Cullen Bryant; and we hope 
some of our Progressive Farmer boys 
and girls will memorize them for recita- 
tion in school or elsewhere. And inci- | 
dentally the first verse indicates just how | 
carefully we should set out the young | 
trees:— | 





Come, let us plant the apple-tree 

Cleave the tough greensward with the 

spade; 

Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 

So plant we the apple-tree. 

- 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits which shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, | 
That fan the blue September sky, | 

While children come, with cries of glee, 

And seek them where the fragrant grass 
! 
| 





Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when, above this apple-tree, 

The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

And guests in proudest homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the Line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 


—William Cullen Bryant. | 








| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY — 


The By-product of Beauty 
away we plant fruit trees for food 

or cash, there are by-products of 
beauty that are often worth almost as 
much as the main objectives of the 
planting. ; 

We pity the members of a farm fam- 
ily who cannot feast their eyes on peach 
and apple trees gorgeous with blossoms 
in early spring and laden with richly- 
colored fruit in summer and autumn; on | 
cherry blossoms and then the red fruit | 
shining like stars amid the green foliage: | 
on purple grape clusters which have de- | 
lighted the eyes of artists from the days | 
of ancient Greece until now; and on! 
stately pecan trees, majestic in height and 

| 
1 
| 
| 








magnitude. 

This by-product of beauty is something 
no owner of an orchard would willingly 
give up. 





| SOMETHING TO READ 





Free Catalogs and Free Bulletins | 


ET’S do two things before this week’s 
-4 papet gets lost: (1) Let’s order some 
catalogs of leading nurserymen and get 
ready to place our orders for fruit trees, 
grapes, and shrubbery. (2) Let’s look 
over the list of Farmers’ Bulletins re- 
garding fruit, etc., on page 14, and order 
all we can use. 








HAT I do prize above all the ru- 

bies I have ever seen is the capacity 
to find God here now, both in the cool 
and in the heat of the day, walking with 
me in the garden or on the street or the 
lonely desert—a real, living, intimate 
companion of the day or of the night. 
... We have trained our eyes to see 
things, to count dollars, to measure dis- 
tances. We have neglected the most im- 
portant capacity that belongs to a man, the 
capacity to see God and to feel the ever- 
lasting arms.—Dr. Rufus Jones in the | 
Christian Century. 








Get 
Crops 


£0 


Market 
Earlier, 


ng det ll 
r prices 
with this proven 
method of plant 
protection 


josey si HOTKAPS protect vine 
crops from frost, wind, hail, rain, 
insects and ground-crusting. Thru this 
protection plants grow hardier and 
mature from two to three weeks earlier 
than under outside weather conditions. 
Thus you get a higher yield per plant 
and get to market earlier for higher 
prices and profit! 
Miniature Hothouses 

This profit-making invention consists 
of specially prepared wax paper cones 
that you simply “set” over seed or 
plant at planting time. The HOTKAP, 
because of its egg-shape construction, 
is able to withstand and protect the 
plant from the rigors of dangerous cli- 
matic conditions. Each plant, therefore, 
is virtually enclosed in a miniature 
hothouse of its own. 


Easy and Economical to Use 

Germaco HOTKAPS are packed in 
rolls containing one thousand. They are 
easily placed by means of a HOTKAP 
“setter” which we supply at nominal 
cost. One man can “set” over 3000 in 
oneday. Their costis but afraction over 
onecent per plant. Addinglabor charges, 
HOTKAPS cost so little that you can 
not afford to run risks without them. 


Extra Profit 

A hardy, early crop means more profit 
to you. It also means less worry over 
crop failures and climatic hazards. 
HOTKAPS, therefore, are not only a 
source of profit but are a means of crop 
insurance as well. They are a method 
of safeguarding your investment in 
money, time and labor against frost, 
wind, hail, etc. In addition, they pay 
you handsome dividends on their cost 
thru extra profit! 


Used Everywhere 

Last year thousands of growers in 
practically every state in the Union 
used HOTKAPS for profit and pro- 
tection. Their testimonials of success 
are on file for your inspection. Thus 
HOTKAPS are zot an experiment but 
a proved practically tested method of 
plant protection. 

Ask your dealer about HOTKAPS 
if your neighbor has not already told 
you about them. Or write us direct 
and we will see that you are supplied 
with complete information. 

Act today for plant profit and pro- 
tection! 





KAS \* a 2c 
Géermaco™: 4 
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Let Fruits and Nuts Do Their Part 


Have You Really Considered Their Worth in Getting That ‘$500 More a Year’’? 


from farming, fruit and nut trees will do the entire 

job if we will only give them a fair show. They 
will make money, save money, and promote better 
health, all of which are very much desired by every 
person. The market is seldom, 
if ever, glutted with the choicest 
and highest quality fruits and 
nuts. It is the average and iess 
than average that flood the mar- 
ket and bring poor prices. The 
home orchard should, therefore, 
be so handled as to produce the 
very highest quality fruits and 
nuts. Then the surplus can be 
sold and will unquestionably go 
a long way toward securing that 


[ OUR efforts to secure that “$500 More a Year” 





L. A. NIVEN 


extra $500. 

Money saved is money made. A good supply of 
fruit and nuts will not only help to make money but will 
help to save it. No truer saying was ever coined than 
that, “Money saved is money made.” Fruits and nuts 
are foods. The pecan, for instance, is a very highly 
concentrated and nutritious food; and while peaches, 
apples, plums, grapes, etc., are not as highly concen- 
trated in food value as pecans, they are none the 
less food, and the more nearly we have all of the fruit 
and nuts that one needs, the more nearly will we reduce 
the amount of food that it will be necessary to buy, and 
in this way, money will be saved. Then by canning and 
preserving, the fruit supply may be extended over the 
entire season. Pecans will easily keep in good shape 
until within a few months of the time the new crop 
comes in. Apples properly stored will also keep until 
late in the winter and nearly until the time the new 
crop of the early varieties is ripe. 


Fruits and nuts promote better health. It is not 
often that a heavy consumer of fruits and nuts is a 
sickly person. Doctors the world over, unhesitatingly 
recommend that fruits and nuts be made a liberal part 
of the diet. Therefore, when we 
consume such fruits and nuts, we 
not only are saving money by re- 
ducing the amount of food that 
needs to be bought, but we are in- 
suring better health, which not 
only means money saved by the 
elimination of doctor bills, but 
puts us in better shape to put forth 
more effort to make more money 
and to enjoy ourselves. All the 
money in the world is as nothing 
when health is gone. Fruit and 
nuts, therefore, are tremendously 
important from this standpoint of 
promoting better health. Even if 
no money was saved in the matter 
of reducing the grocery bill, or if 
actually added to, the consumption 
of fruit would be an excellent in- 
vestment from the standpoint of 
promoting better health. 


Everyone is entitled to fruit. 
The consuming of good fruit is a 
source of keen enjoyment to old 
and young alike. In this way, fruit 
and nuts promote happiness and 
happiness, in turn, puts folks in 
position to do the most and best 
work. In a roundabout way, there- 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to some, but a little investigation will prove that it is 
very practical. Then, too, young folks simply are de- 
nied a part of their right if they are not given a liberal 
amount of fruit and nuts. We as parents are respon- 
sible for them, and unless we see that they get as 
nearly as possible all things that lead to their better 
development, we are falling down on our job. 


But what shall we do? Where there is an orchard 
on the farm that has not been properly cared for, it 
should be carefully pruned and sprayed this fall or early 
winter. Good fruit and nuts cannot be had by merely 
setting out the trees and letting them knock for them- 
selves. These trees are like any other crop in that they 
must be cultivated, fed and cared for if we wish profit- 
able returns from them. Sometimes during the wirttter, 
preferably before Christmas or immediately after, the 
trees should be pruned, and sprayed with either the 
oil spray or lime-sulphur to control San Jose scale and 
to kill certain disease spores. Where oil sprays are 
used, Bordeaux mixture should be added to it, in order 
that the disease spores may be killed, as the oil only 
kills the scale insects like San Jose scale. Detailed in- 
formation as to how to do this work will be found on 
other pages in this issue. Also, information as to what 
to do, not only in the winter, but in the spring and 
summer, will be found in this issue. Study these 
articles and we will guarantee that those who carefully 
carry out the instructions given, will find the fruit and 
nut trees just as profitable, if not more so, than any 
other crop on the farm. 


Now, if we must start a new orchard. If the old 
orchard is in very bad shape, or there isn’t any at all, 
a new one should be started this fall or winter. By 
pruning, spraying, fertilizing, and cultivating the old 
run-down orchard, it may be brought back to profit- 
able bearing for a few years, but at best, this is only 





temporary. Where one has such an orchard, start a 
new one now to take the place of the old one in a few 
years. Of course, those who have no orchard at all, 
should by all means, lose no time in ordering and set- 
ting the trees. This may be done any time in the win- 
ter, but late November, December, and early January 
is the best time. The average sized family should have 
at least half an acre and preferably an acre in fruit 
trees, exclusive of pecans. A dozen pecan trees would 
be none too many for the average home. These should 
be planted at least 60 to 70 feet apart and on good, fer- 
tile land. Not less than half an acre of peaches, apples, 
plums, persimmons, pears, grapes, and other fruits 
should be found on every farm where the family is as 
large as four or five. A very large family should have 
a minimum of an acre. Those who are near good-sized 
towns may well double the size of the orchard, with the 
idea of selling the surplus on these markets. 


An orchard is not difficult to care for. The $500 
more per year or any appreciable part of it, cannot be 
secured from fruits and nuts without properly caring 
for the trees. It is not a difficult thing to do, but many 
folks seem to think it is. Neither is it an expensive job. 
It is a job that requires only a minimum amount of 
work, but that work must be done at the right time and 
in the right way. 


The average home orchard of half an acre or an acre 
or two can be properly sprayed with a barrel spray 
pump. Every orchardist needs this outfit whether he 
has a dozen trees or an acre or so. A good one may 
be had for $20 to $25. A set of pruning tools, consist- 
ing of a pruning saw, hand pruning shears, and long- 
handle pruning shears are needed. These may be had 
for $6 to $7, and when properly cared for will last a 
lifetime. ‘hhis simple equipment is essential, but be- 
cause it will last so long, the cost per year is inconse- 
quential. 

We must cultivate and fertilize. Too many folks 
seem to think that fruit and nut trees can be planted ina 
field and no further attention given them. This may be 
done, but the results will never be 
satisfactory. Cultivation and fer- 
tilization are just as essential as 
for cotton, corn, or any other field 
crop. It is true that these trees 
may knock along and live several 
years and produce indifferent crops 
with little or no attention, but they 
will not produce enough to make 
them worth while. 

After good quality fruits and 
nuts have been produced, there is 
still something else that must be 
done in order to sell the surplus at 
a good price. Good fruit, indiffer- 
ently packed or graded will not 
attract the buyer. 


A basket of peaches with four- 
fifths of them large, finely colored, 
high in quality, with the other fifth 
indifferent in size, color, quality, 
etc., will not attract the buyer. 
3etter, by far, offer two-thirds as 
much fruit with the inferior stuff 
eliminated. A peck of high quality, 
well graded, and properly packed 
fruit, will néarly always bring as 
much or more than half a bushel 
or a bushel of the medium stuff 
2, that isn’t graded and well display- 








fore, anything that promotes en- 
joyment and happiness puts dollars 
into our pockets, because a happy, 
Joyful persen, can always do a 
great deal more than one who is 
gloomy and despondent. This line 
of reasoning may sound far-fetched much as 










Ect 


bat often this is impossible. 


Of course, all wrapping 


FRUIT TREES PROPERLY HEELED IN 


It is always desirable to set the fruit trees immediately after they are received from the nursery, 
If they can be set within two or three days, leave them wrapped, but 


thoroughly moisten the wrapping around the roots and put them inside where they will not freeze and 
where they will not be exposed to sunshine or a draft. 
before setting, heel in as shown above. 
weeks, 





»ourtesy University of Missouri College of Agriculture. ed. 


If to be kept more than three or four days 

If properly done, they will keep in good condition several 

be removed before heeling in and the roots spread out as 
Ld 


Grading and packing is of ut- 
most importance when offering any 
produce for sale, especially fruit. 
We must make it so attractive that 
the consumer can’t help but want 
it and then he will buy readily and 
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NEVER A BETTER TIME TO PLANT A HOME 
ORCHARD 


LMOST all kinds of fruit trees are cheaper now 


than they have been in many years, especially 

pecans and Satsuma oranges. This makes the 
present a good time for one to set an orchard. Com- 
mercial peach production in the South has almost been 
overdone, but there are several million homes in the 
South where not one-tenth of the fruit is consumed 
that should be. To have a good orchard will require 
little money and comparatively little work. It is, there 
fore, something that every farm owner should have. 


The demand for high quality fresh fruit in the towns 
and smaller cities has not nearly been supplied. These 
are markets that should be taken care of locally. They 
are not large enough to have fruit shipped in from the 
commercial centers in carlots, and, therefore, depend 
on the local producer, or at least the producer who is 
not very far away and who can ship in express lots 
without having to pay heavy transportation charges. 
There is, therefore, unquestionably a very good market 
for much fruit in the towns and smaller cities. 


Pecans will grow well anywhere cotton will grow 
and even above the cotton country. Certainly, however, 
enough of these should be planted on every farm in 


the Cotton Belt to produce enough for home needs. In 
the Coastal Plains and Gulf Coast regions and certain 
portions of Middle and West Texas, the pecan is an 
excellent commercial crop. In North Florida, portions 
of Southern Georgia, South Alabama, South Mrssis- 
sippi, South Louisiana, and southern Texas, the Sat- 
suma orange should be planted, at least to the extent of 
supplying home needs and local markets. Then, too, 
there is an ever increasing demand for the Satsuma 
orange in the big markets, because it comes on early in 
the fall before the other varieties of oranges and grape- 
fruit are ripe, making it an especially important crop, 
and one that has proved quite profitable to many. 

With the comparatively low price of all kinds of nur- 
sery stock, this seems to be an ideal time for the farmer 
to plant an orchard. Probably the peach and grape are 
the most universally grown fruits in the South, and 
certainly every home should have a supply of these. 
And in the hills and mountainous sections, the apple is 
the standby and should constitute a goodly portion of 
the home orchard. 


GROW FRUIT FOR HOME USE 


RUIT growing has been sadly neglected in the 
South. According to census figures,“only about 
3% to 4 per cent of our Southern farmers grow 
small fruits such as strawberries, blackberries, dew- 
berries, etc. Only about one out of three grows orchard 
fruits such as apples, peaches, plums, etc. In fact, of 
the more than 3,000,000 farmers in the thirteen states 
included in The Progressive Farmer territory, probably 
1,750,000, or 60 per cent of them do not grow fruit of 
any kind, even for home consumption. 
Here are the figures showing the per cent of farmers 
growing fruit, as taken from the 1920 census for the 
states covered by our Carolinas-Virginia edition: — 


Per cent farmers Per cent farmers 
growing orchard growing small 





fruit fruit 
State 
Meth ‘Caroling ..ccccccecce 51 4 
South Carolina . o 21 2 
DEEL scucccecencevesesees 65 6 
Average for Carolinas- 
Virginia Territory .. 48 _ 


There is no good reason why fruit should not be 
grown on practically every farm in the South. Of 
course, every section of the South can’t grow every 
kind of fruit. But there are fruits adapted to every 
part of the South, and it can be put down as a fact that 
wherever conditions are such that some sort of fruit 
can’t be grown, then you won't be able to grow suc- 
cessfully much of anything else in that section. 

Of course, when we speak of fruit-growing for the 
average Southern farm, we mean fruit for home con- 
sumption. Commercial fruit-growing is an entirely 
different proposition, and should be attempted only 
after a careful consideration of many factors, a ready 
market being one of the most important. But there 
should be fruit for home consumption, and possibly a 
small surplus for sale where the conditions are right. 

The more successful farmers in the South are using 
the home orchard as a means of adding to the pleasure 
and health of their families and in some cases as a 
means of adding to their pocketbooks. 

The men selected by The Progressive Farmer as 
Master Farmers have been successful in growing 
ruit, and they are scattered pretty well over the 











South. There is no reason why other farmers should 
not follow the example these Master Farmers have set. 
If they will do what these men have done, they can 
undoubtedly grow fruit for home use. These men hat 

sprayed, pruned, and cultivated their orchards. The 


day is past when people can have an abundance of good 
quality fruit by grace of the art of putting the trees in 


the ground. It requires a certain amount of work, but 
it is well worth the cost. 
QUALITY ALWAYS WINS 
OOD quality is important in marketing any kind 





of farm produce, and especially so with peris! 


able products, particularly peache This point 


is clearly illustrated by the fact that Georgia Elberta 
peaches of the best quality, that were 214 to ri 6 inches 
in diameter, sold for $1.82 per crate in 1! TI 


)? 
quality and ee veel 
for $1.30. The larger 


medium sized peaches of 
2 to 24% inches in diameter sold 


poorer 


“</4 
fruit gave a net profit to the grower of 51 its pr 
crate, whereas the smaller fruit gave a net profi 
only 4 cents. Thus we see that the larger 


fruit made more than 10 times as much profit 
medium sized. It is to be understood, of course, tha 
the medium sized fruit was a good grade, but not quite 


so good as the larger. 


This is a clear illustration of how important it is 





not only grow peaches free of disease and bu 
to grow them to a good size. This means th 
propex pruning, spraying, fertilizing, and cultivatio 


must be given and also when a heavy crop is set, thi 
ning must be resorted to. This is a point that should 
kept in mind, not only by peach growers shipping 
carlots to distant markets, but by those growing in 
smaller quantities for local markets, because the larger, 
finer specimens will always bring a premium over the 
medium and smaller sizes. 


GO SLOW ON MALAGA GRAPES 


HE aim of this “More Fruit Special” of The 
Progressive Farmer is to encourage the growing 


of more fruit in Dixie, but only those kinds of 

fruit that can be sold or consumed to advantage. We 

do not aim at indiscriminate boosting of the fruit in- 
dustry but only at its common-sense development. 

So far 

need for 


as the home orchard is concerned, there is 
probably ten times as many fruit trees on 
Southern farms as we already have. More fruit trees 
will give us through the greater part of the year, (1) 
a more wholesome and healthful diet than we now have, 
(2) cheaper food than we can buy anywhere, and (3) a 
delicious variation in the ordinary daily menu that will 
add greatly to the pleasures of living. 

We also wish to see fruit growing developed as a 
commercial industry wherever it can be made to pay. 
Our Southern villages, small towns, and cities should 
consume more fruit, and by “growing” into the fruit 
business rather than by “going" into it, many readers 
may no doubt add substantially to the farm income, 

In the shipment of fruit to distant points, however, 
we have known facts of present consumption, pro- 
duction, trees in bearing, etc., which indicate that certain 
lines are already overdone—and we consider it as much 
our duty to warn subscribers against unprofitable farm 
ventures as to direct them to profitable ventures. Only 
a few weeks ago we pointed out the danger of further 
overproduction in the commercial peach industry. 

We also wish to call attentitin now to the danger of 
expecting grapes of the Malaga type to be soon pro- 
duced profitably in the Carolina Sandhills just because 
they can be produced. It is indeed an interesting fact 








Next Week and Later 

A Guide to the Best Motion Pictures: A 
Monthly Service for Our Readers. 

How Should Tobacco Farmers Organize?—By 
George R. Ross, Chief North Carolina Divts- 
ton of Markets. 

The Outlook for Coéperative Marketing of Pea- 
nuts—By T. E. Browne. 

Farm Work for the Second Half of November. 

Craig County, Virginia, Becomes Second “All 
Purebred Sires” County in America, 

Thanksgiving Day—By J. W. Holland. 

Ka-choo! ka-choo!!—By F. M. Register. 

A $30,000 Idea—By J. William Firor. 

Then and Now in Texas: Another Old Times 
Story. 

An 1887 Zeb Vance Story for 1927 Farmers. 
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it has been developed that we really can grow grapes 
of this type, and later on we may be able to use this 
»wly-discovered evidence to our marked financial ben- 
efit. Just now, however, we need to take note of the 
fact that California has already overplanted these kinds 
of grapes and is loudly complaining that they cannot 
be sold for cost of production. The following definite 
table from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on carlot shipments of grapes in the United States 
shows that the 1926 production was over 250 per cent 


that of 1919 and that prices were only about one-third 
is high :— 
‘ear Carlots Price per Ton 
EEE OORT Se 30,349 $75.00 Dece mber 1 price 
BO! Slee sis eure ae Sea 39,205 75.00 
A) Oe ee 37 817 75.00 ee % 
(Pe orale retiier seins aries 59,919 52.00 = ae 
WOE” cat aleledlvieacn count 65,336 35.00 e = 
Bee ast a be mare eaereteans 69,933 41.79 Average for year 
IDES s SeK tere digten Wie Ses 81,468 32.00 5 - 
PPB Oya Ue adhaoen neh ek 78,009 Pot feo) 3 - 
Let’s rejoice that our Sandhills can grow’ Malaga 
srapes whenever we can make it pay. Southern farm- 
ers may well try out such grapes for home use and in 
his way learn how to handle them when the tim: 


ymes for profitable commercial production of the crop 
ut at present the fact seems pretty conclusively estab 
lished that we had better wait a while before expecting 
to sell them profitably in competition with California 


in the Northern markets. 


SAVE THIS ISSUE FOR FUTURE USE 


E HAVE tried to make this Fruit and Nut 

Special of practical help to the fruit grower, 

especially the amateur. Careful study of the 
articles printed will unquestionably prove valuable. It 
is our plan to publish this special issue once every two 
years, and we suggest that it would be a good plan, 
after carefully reading and studying this issue, to lay it 
to one side where it may be referred to at any time an 
orchard problem comes up. 


Not every question that may arise in connection with 


fruit and nut growing is answered in this issue, but 
many of them are. We feel justified therefore, not 
only in suggesting but urging that this issue be pre- 


served for future reference. And may we also suggest 
that the advertisers of nursery stock and other orchard 
needs be patronized when buying material of this kind. 
The Progressive Farmer guarantees them to be reliable 
and most of them are known to us personally. You are 
not, therefore, likely to go wrong in patronizing them. 


cc TOS—O™: 


‘ST before he died, nineteen years ago, father set 

Jc pecan trees on an acre. For the past four years 

they have averaged 940 pounds of nuts that sold 

for 35 cents per pound, or $329 per acre for the four 

years. I wish he had planted half the farm in pecans,” 
said a dyed-in-the-wool cotton planter the other day. 


ft eer [Bid 


bd BELIEVE the tobacco ball could be organ- 

ized for codperative marketing along the same 

lines peanut growers are successfully using,” says 
George R. Ross, chief of the Agricultural Department 
Division of Markets. In next week’s paper, Mr. Ross 
will present his views more fully. “And I agree with 
what you say in your warning to go slow on commer- 
cial Malaga grape-growing,” said Mr. Ross, after we 
showed him our editorial on this subject. 

*x* * * 

“Tt looks like your stirring articles in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and the daily press about the tobacco situ- 
ANOTHER TOBACCO wend were bese peng oN 
FARMER TALKS growers, Saic x eri 

J. H. Sears of Wake, a tobacco 
farmer himself, last week. “The mass meetings, no 
doubt, helped a lot, too. Prices are much better since 
the tobacco companies and warehousemen got a scare 
That is only temporary, however, and I believe we 
must get back to codperative marketing again. I was 
a coop myself and never lost faith in the cause. The 
Tobacco Association controlled only about 25 per cent 
of the crop and yet it named the prices every year. 
That was a real achievement. And if the organization 
could have gone on a few years longer, we would have 
finished paying for the warehouses, farmers would 
have owned them, and this would have been another 
jource of profit to growers.” 
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Pictorial Stories of Good Orcharding 


Some Valuable Suggestions About Fruit Growing May Be Gathered From These Scenes 


Below—The rabbits have a poor chance to iniure 
trees protected in this way. In some sections 
CRD such measures have been found absolutely neces- 
sary. Old newspaper is carefully tied about the 


Left—Here we havea 
case of too many 
peaches in too small 
a space. They should 
have been thinned so 
the fruits would have 
been at least four 
inches apart. 





iis : ES i ae 
Before setting a tree, all dead, diseased, or 
injured roots should be cut off, cutting from 
the underside out with a sharp knife. 
ee seen 


See 


‘ This is an especially well formed and 
vigorously growing grape vine. The man 
who owns this certainly has something 

of which to be proud. 








Considerable care is necessary in picking apples to make certain 

that stems are left on and that none are bruised or cut in 

handling. One bruised apple in a box or barrel may rot and 
cause an entire pack to be ruined. 


Right— 
A beauti- 
ful, well 
cared for 
Satsuma 
orange 


i EE Ei See Z 4 # ‘ EB i 

{n the last few years the pecan has come into prom- 

inence as a nut money crop in the South. 

they are beginning to harvest the crop from this 
vigorously growing tree. 
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E ARE listing below 20 kinds of fruit—not 
varieties, but kinds—kinds that vary so widely 
and have such a wide range of varieties and 
flavor that no personal preference need go unsatisfied. 
Some fruits produce in abundance, even under neglect 
and in apparent defiance of insects 
and diseases. Because they do not 
survive all the combinations of 
evil that would destroy them, some 
of us trust to luck and in so doing 
deny ourselves the pleasure and 
benefits of a class of human food 
provided in the Garden of Eden 
that all generations of mankind 
might have health, strength, and 
happiness. It is our humble belief 
that God placed the first of the 
race in the midst of the fruits of the earth, that they 
might develop under an environment that was best, and 
now he who can and does not provide fruit for those 
depending on him is neglectful of the will of our 
Creator. We also believe that instruction and guidance 
in the production and use of fruit is a duty that parents 
owe their children. 


We of the South are so blessed with soil and climate 
that fruit in variety, wholesome and delightful, can be 
produced everywhere from the highest wind-swept ele- 
vations to the tide-lashed shores. It is the farm fam- 
ilies that need fruit most, yet they produce and con- 
sume the least. We know families who through three 
or four generations have provided fruit as bread and 
meat are provided, and other families that have not the 
art and knack of this duty and privilege. 

There is but one real obstacle in the way of produc- 
ing fruit on the farms of the South and that obstacle 
is our neglect in doing those simple and 
well-known things, the art of doing 
which we can soon acquire. 

The season for planting each and all 
of the fruits listed below is now at hand 
and at the time of greatest idleness on 
the average farm. 





Cc. L, NEWMAN 





Our first wish is that every Progressive Farmer 
family produce its own supply of fruit. Having done 
this, then the next Step of progress is a surplus for sale 
in nearby markets. We do not mean that all kinds of 
fruits grown for home use should be produced in sur- 
plus quantities, but such kinds as we can produce and 
that have ready sale when marketed. Surpluses for 
preserving in one or another form should be produced 
for home use. There is always sale for preserved 
fruits in the South. If anyone doubts this, all doubts 
will be removed if the shelves of a grocery store are 
inspected. 

With few exceptions, fruits thrive best in sandy loam 
soils having under them an easily penetrable clay. 
Most kinds, with good care, are at home in any type 
of soil found in the South—lime, clay, sand soils and 
mixtures of these. Weeds, insects, and diseases must 
be controlled. Pruning and other special requirements 
of each kind must be done in the right way and at the 
right time. Cultivation is imperative. If cotton, to- 
bacco or other crops are made more profitable by fer- 
tilization, then fruits will respond as profitably to 
judicious use of fertilizer. 


Let’s go over this list slowly and take a peep at each 
kind, remembering that each kind can and will, under 
proper care, produce profitably on at least 99 out of 
every 100 Southern farms and nearly that many can 
be grown by small town and suburban residents. Most 
homes have unused spaces (unused except by weeds and 
accumulated trash!) in or just off the yard suitable to 
most fruits and capable of producing a large part of 
home needs. Such space should be used and beautified. 
As we go over this list let's keep in mind the odd places 
about our home. Of course, it is not intended that all 
the home supply of fruit should be produced in waste 
or unused places—far from it—for flowers, shrubbery, 
_ and grass have a right to live at every farm home. An 
| orchard, a vineyard, and berry patches deserve and 
| should have a definitely assigned place—as much go as 
the garden, the barn lot, the back yard, 
or any other essential home support. 


For convenience, this list of 20 fruits 
(including three nut-bearing kinds) is al- 
phabetically arranged :— 





Apple.—The apple is our most use- 
q ful fruit—useful in that apples ripen 
| from June to frost and can be kept in storage through 
| the winter and on into the next season of ripening. A 
‘half acre is a good size for the home apple orchard. 
| With the trees set 30 x 36 feet this will give 20 trees on 
| the half acre. Five of these should ripen in June and 





By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Pregressive Farmer 


July, five in August and September, and the remaining 
ten should be winter varieties. 

Berries —“Why should I plant blackberries when 
they grow wild all over the place?” Well, we feel 
sorry for anyone not knowing the difference between 
cultivated and wild blackberries—strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and dewberries, too, for that matter. All these 
berries with the addition of mulberries and blueberries 
are native to the South, and the improved varieties of 
each kind are so superior to the wild forms that the 
wild are merely weeds in comparison. These four ber- 
ries give us between two and three months of fresh 
berries and if we will put them up, a_ perennial 
supply in several preserved forms. Plant 500 straw- 
berry and 50 each of dewberry, blackberry, and rasp- 
berry plants. 


Blueberry.—Here is another native 
fruit that was with us 300 years before 
it was domesticated. If we have a 
swampy piece of deep soil drained on 
top and filled with rotting vegetation, 
then here is our chance! Blueberries 
come in at a season of the year when 
they are very acceptable and bring good prices. Twen- 
ty-five plants are enough to start with. 





Cherry—From the upper Coastal Plains to the 
highest elevations, we can have cherries in May and 
June, if we will take care of trees planted in strong 
clay or loam soil. Plant two trees each of early, me- 
dium, and late varieties. 

Damson.—Why is it that we cannot grow dam- 
sons now like our grandparents did? is a question 
often asked. We can grow them, if we try, and some 
are growing them in the place of weeds in yards, gar- 
dens, and waste places. What preserves they make! 
And there is always someone wanting to buy damsons 
in the late fall. Plant one tree for every two members 
of the family. 

Fig.—There is no fruit grown so easily and in the face 
of so complete neglect. Figs will grow from far into 
the high regions right down to tidewater. In southern 
Mississippi and Alabama, we have seen them a few feet 
from tidewater; in North Carolina we have seen them 
in full fruit on the sand dunes or “banks” of the coast. 
Fir trees are growing and bearing in Richmond and 
Danville, Va., and are climbing the mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina. Two Brown Turkey and two 
Celeste trees near the old woodpile or where weeds 
grow best will bear several bushels a year when the 
trees are five years old. Set them 15 feet apart. 

Grapes.— Two classes grapes are adapted 
throughout the Cotton Belt. The bunch grapes ripen 
from early July to fall and the muscadine grapes ripen 
from early fall on to frost. The former type requires 
special care. Pruning, training, spraying, and fertili- 
zation are required. They produce well on almost all 
types of well drained land, but thrive best on open, ele- 
vated exposures. Ten by ten feet 
is the standard distance to set the 
vines for training to three-wire 
trellises. The muscadine type is 
native of the South and thrives if 
fertilized on rocky or gravelly ele- 
vations and on moist alluvial low- 
lands. There is no fruit that 
suffers so little from attacks of 
insects and’ diseases. The vines are trained to arbor or 
trellis and set 20 to 40 feet in rows. They live and 
bear heavy crops through many years. A year ago a 
friend said: “I am nearly 50 years old and when a 
small boy marveled at the size of father’s Scuppernong 
arbor. That same arbor has produced grapes every 
year for more than 40 years to my certain knowledge, 
and the vine is still healthy and vigorous. I expect it 
to live and bear fruit for ac least two more generations.” 

Mulberries.—This fruit and post tree, while more 
desirable and sought after by children, poultry, and 
pigs, deserves a place on most farm homes. 

Peach.—From late May to October, we can have 
peaches, fully five months. Peaches are more partic- 
ular in their demands. for site, pruning, cultivation, fer- 
tilization, and protection from insects and dis- 
eases than most of our tree fruits, but pay many 
fold for the care given. They should be set in 
open, elevated situations and given distances of 
18 to 22 feet between the trees. Next to bunch 
grapes, peaches demand heaviest pruning. 

Pear.— While but few of the European 
pears succeed well in the South, nevertheless 
there are several hybrids which have been devel- 
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Twenty Kinds of Fruit for the South 


Here’s Such a Variety as Will Furnish Fresh Fruit Every Day the Year Round 


oped within the past 50 years that deserve a place on 
every farm and on many town lots. Contrary to the 
cultural practice demanded by other fruits, most adapt- 
ed varieties require little pruning after the first year or 
two, little cultivation, and cautious fertilization. Stim- 
ulated growth makes them more susceptible to blight, 
this fruit’s worst enemy. The blight-resistant varieties 
deserve a place in the home orchard. 


Persimmon.—Japanese persimmons in many va- 
rieties thrive throughout the South and seem as much 
at home as the natives. They rival the muscadine 
grapes in freedom from attack by enemies. The tree 
is highly ornamental and rivals the tropical orange in 
beauty of tree shape, foliage, and fruit. They will 


grow where the wild persimmon thrives and rarely miss 
Set 15 to 20 feet apart. 

Plum.—Early varieties of plums begin to ripen 
Later varieties ripen 
The hybrid 


producing a crop. 


the first of June and even earlier. 
successively on to August and September. 
Japanese plums are as superior to our 
wild kinds as the Delaware grape is 
to our wild “possum grapes,” that must 
be chewed by frost to be made palatable 
at all. Plums will ‘produce well about 
the home and in the orchard, in clay, 
sand, or loamy soils, from tropical 
Florida to the highest mountains. They require about 
the same care as peaches. 

Pomegranate.—{[n the lower Cotton Belt this 
fruit is not as much in evidence now as formerly and 
it is only on rare occasions that it is found in the home 
orchard or in the yard or garden, where its form, flow- 
ers, and fruit make it an ornament, while its delicious 
fruit is so different from any other that it always gives 
pleasure. 

Quince.—This is another neglected fruit that is 
adapted throughout the South and always commands 
a good price. No fruit makes better jelly, and good 
specimens always bring a good price. 

Pecan, Walnut, and Chestnut.— 
These three nut trees should be grown 
in the place of shade trees far more than 
they are. Usefulness takes nothing from 
ornament. In these three kinds of nuts 
we have a combination of beauty and 








service that should lead us to utilize 
them for pleasure, comfort, food, and income. 
a Ae) 
Why His Surplus Fruit Found Slow Sale 
a HERE is no use in trying to sell fruit on this 


market. The people of this town just won't buy 

from a farmer. Then had rather go to one of 
those Dago stands and pay two prices for it than buy 
from their own kind of folks.” This is the retort that 
came from a farmer when asked why he did not grow 
fruit and cater to the market of his home town of 
more than 30,000 people. This farmer had, we knew, 
failed to dispose of strawberries, plums, peaches, 
Keifer pears, and Scuppernong grapes successfully on 
his market, where good fruit had a ready sale at a 
large margin of profit. 

Nor is this farmer alone in his failure to sell fruit; 
thousands of others are deterred from 
srowing a surplus and even a home supply 
for the same reasons. 

Why is it that so many would-be-grow- 
ers of fruit quit in disgust and remain in 
ignorance of the causes of their failure? 
This man’s case is a typical one and the reasons for his 
failure are simple. Here are some of them :— 


1. The strawberries that he brought to town and peddled 
from door to door and from his stand at the city market 
were partly unripe and partly overripe. They were not 
clean. No stems were on the berries. They were brought to 
town in water buckets and peck or half-bushel baskets and 
measured out, when a sale was made, in a weather-stained 
quart box into which the berries were emptied from the 
larger containers. They were not fit for food and were any- 
thing else but a “delicacy.” 

2. Plums were wormy, bruised by being shaken from the 
tree, soiled from contact with the ground, and bruised from 
handling. There was nothing tempting about them. 

3. Peaches were overripe, large and small, leaking, wormy, 
bruised, and often in lots of mixed varieties. 


4. Pears had been shaken or knocked from the trees, 





large, small, defective, and were in sacks some of which, 
though tney had been washed, were fertilizer sacks and 
bought-feed sacks. 


5. Scuppernengs were from dead ripe to green 
and marketed in old cracker boxes and large paper 
cartons from which they were scooped by dirty hands 
and placed in containers furnished by the purchaser 
They leaked and their juice caught dirt and tras 

This picture is not overdrawn; nor does it 
apply to all who market fruit locally. Compare 
the above picture with the fruits displayed on 
the city stands or in the better grocery stores 


GL. NN. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











The Wild Rose Root 


A FRIEND of mine moving into a new 
house found at the side of the front 
porch a rose bush that was double. One 
side was the wild prairie rose, and the 
other the Japanese 
Rosa Rugosa. 
A horticulturist told 
him that the Rugosa 
has a frail root and 
needs to be grafted 
upon the wild rose 
root. Then he told 
him that the wild 
root had sprouted 
back of the graft. 
He advised him to 
cut off the wild shoots until they finally 
died. . 

He followed instructions, and on the 
second summer, he counted at one time, 
two hundred buds and roses of the beau- 
tiful Japanese variety. 

Christian people are natural wild men 
upon whom we try to graft the heavenly 
graces. It is not strange that we all 
show, now and then, some wild growths 
from our animal origin. 

Do you remember Peter? At the trial 
of the Master Peter cursed and swore 
when he denied Christ. He was in a 
tight place, and his old selfish worldly 
nature asserted itself. Did he give up? 
No, he kept cutting off the shoots of 
that old bad nature until he flowered into 
one of the world’s saints. 

Parents forget that their children are 
like the little wild roses upon whom they 
are trying to graft and grow the graces 
of gentleness, purity and unselfishness. 

Howsoever long we may live, you and 
I will have to keep the pruning knife in 
our hands and cut away at the growths 
which, now and then, spring up from our 
old animal natures. 

A pig can be kept in a velvet lined 
sty, be bathed in rose water, be rung 
tvith a diamond studded ring in his snout, 
but he will squeal for slop, and wallow in 
the mire. That is his nature. 

Fortunately, while we humans have an 
animal body, we can get it under control 
by the grace of God, so that finally the 
better angels of our natures will prevail. 

My friend’s wild rose, under repeated 
cuttings back, died, and the beautiful 
Rugosa made the summer months glad 
with its beauty. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


It is well not to surrender to the wild- 


things that grow up within us, but to 
keep hacking them down. 
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| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 
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JrOLLoOWwINne are appropriate and | 
whole | 
family to read together each night for 


beautiful passages for the 


the coming week:— 


Friday, November 11—Jesus and the Women, 
John 20:1-18, 

Saturday, November 
Birthday, Acts 2:1-21. 
Sunday, November 13—Witnessing and Per- 
secution, Acts 5:12-32. 

Monday, November 14—The First Martyr, 
Acts 7:51 to 8:3. 

_Tuesday, November 15—The African’s Ques- 
tion, Acts 8:26-40, 
Wednesday, November 
Prayers, Acts 10:17-33. 
Thursday, November 17—Missionary Experi- 
ences, Acts 14:1-23. 


12— The Church’s 


16 — Remembered 


Friday, November 18—Hindered Yet Led, 
Acts 16:1-15, : 
‘ Saturday, November 19—Three Years at 


Ephesus, Acts 19:1-22. 
Memory Verses: John 20:16; Acts 2:4; 5:29; 
7:60; 8:36; 10:31; 14:22; 16:10; 19:20. 
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What this Union Label on 
Work Clothes means to you/ 





%, 


The UNION LABEL of the United Garment 
Workers of America on Overalls, Work Shirts, 
Trousers, Combination Suits and Play Suits is 
your unquestioned guarantee of utmost quality, 
cleanliness and full value for your money—it is 
the trade-mark of sanitary plants, skilled oper- 
ators and fair dealing! In addition, the UNION 
LABEL protects you and your family from the 
possible contamination through contact with 
prison made work garments and those of doubt- 
ful origin. The UNION LABEL is sewed on 


every UNION MADE work garment for your 
protection and guarantee. 








UNION MADE Work Clothing is made in bright, 
cheerful, sanitary workrooms, by highly skilled oper- 
ators working under ideal conditions. They sew on the 
UNION LABEL, for your protection and guarantee. 
Look for it before you buy. 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 
Ittakes you behind Prison Walls 
and exposesthe conditions which 


surround Prison Mare Work 
Garments. 


MAILED FREE: 











Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 























Manufacturers who are entitled to use the 
UNION LABEL are proud of their products and 
maintain the highest standard of quality and 
cleanliness. Dependable merchants in your com- 
munity, who strive to give you the most for your 
money, sell and recommend UNION MADE 
work garments—they know that they give you a 
full measure of value and assure your satisfaction 
in every respect. There is no economy in buying 
prison made or sweat shop work garments when 
you can get more value, greater satisfaction and 
asbolute protection in garments that are UNION 
MADE. 


Beware of Prison-Made 
Work Garments 


Prison - made garments are never 
labeled as such. The contractors know 
that the stigma attached to such a 
brand would wipe their convict-made 
goods from the market. Therefore, 
prison-made work clothing is either j, 
unbranded or marked to imitate mer- “* “ 
chandise made by free labor. Fortunately, however, 
there is one sure way to avoid the purchase of Prison 
Made garments and that is to look for the UNION 
LABEL before you buy. Ask your dealer to show you 
the — LABEL—you are entitled to that safe- 
guard! 





Of course prisoners should be employed, but they should be used in 
making goods for state use and in occupations that will train them 
to properly fit into the economic system after they have been freed. 
A good many states have recognized the injustice of the contract 
prison labor system and do not permit prison-made goods to come 
into competition with the products of free labor and enterprise. 
All other states should follow this leadership. 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 











E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 



















LOW PRICE 
‘A EASY TERMS 
powren ey cords a day! Boned need Ser wt in’ Ad 
FREE 0222 523 7d I CATALOGUE, ne 


WITTE 
8358 Witte Building 
8358 Empire Building 





ORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
Reliable —— 





report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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The Progressive Harmer 


Peach Growing in the Carolinas 


Commercial Producers Should N ot Let 1927 Prices Blind Them to Actual Conditions 
By C. D. MATTHEWS 


AROLINA peach growers should not 

let the satisfactory prices of 1927 
blind them to actual conditions in the 
peach industry. The conditions which ac- 
counted for the unsatisfactory results in 
1926 still exist and the good prices of 1927 
were due to the shortage of the crop 
caused by unfavorable weather. Peach 
growers in the Carolinas face increased 
competition not only from a greater pro- 
duction in their own section but from 
increased production in other districts. 

Success in commercial peach produc- 
tion will depend upon (1) placing fruit of 
high quality on the market, (2) lowering 
the cost of production, and (3) better 
marketing. 

Consequently individual growers should 
study their own problems and exert them- 
selves to acquire all possible information 
so as to perfect a number of essential 
orchard operations which will enable them 
to place fruit of high quality on the mar- 
ket at a low unit cost. 


I. How to Get Large Sized, 
Quality Fruit 
wIZE and quality determine the price 
of peaches. The average price of 
peaches in crates on the New York mar- 
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SIX-YEAR-OLD PEACH TREE PRUNED 
ACCORDING TO “LONG” SYSTEM 
This system produces large 

color. 


crops with high 


ket July 5 to 19, inclusive, clearly indi- 
cates this fact. Fancy peaches averaged 
$2.55 a crate, while poor peaches brought 
$1.77, a difference of 78 cents a crate. 
Large peaches sold for $2.46 while small 
ones averaged $1.81, a difference of 65 
cents. Large, fancy fruit averaged $2.94 
and small, poor fruit $1.51, a difference 
of $1.43 a crate. Following are seven es- 
sentials to placing fruits of high quality 
and large size on the market :— 

1. Thinning. — There is no practice 
which contributes more to bring out the 
excellent qualities of peaches and towards 
giving them good size than thinning the 
young fruit. At the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station thinning experiments 
with Elberta peaches showed that when 
fruits were thinned to 6 inches apart, 
1 4-6 crates of large, fancy fruit, three 
crates fancy medium size, and one-sixth 
crate of small poor fruit were secured, 
as compared with 2 4-6 crates of fancy 
medium size and 2 5-6 crates of small 
poor fruit where the fruit was unthin- 
ned. 


Using average prices referred to above, 
namely, $2.94 a crate for large fancy, 
$2.59 for medium size fancy, and $1.51 
for small poor peaches, the fruit from 
the thinned tree had a value of $12.90 
while the fruit from the unthinned tree 
had a value of $11.14, or a difference of 
$1.76 in favor of thinning. With trees 
placed 100 to the acre the practice of 
thinning increased the value of the fruit 
crop $176 to the acre. 


2. Pruning.—The “Long” system of 
pruning will supply crops of higher color 


Chairman, 


Department of Horticulture, 


C. State College 


























A CAROLINA PEACH PACKING SHED 


and color is one of the chief factors in 
determining quality. Many growers by 
severe cutting back are causing their 
trees to become so dense that fruit with 
poor color is obtained. 

3. Cultivation —Frequent cultivation 
maintains the moisture supply in the soil 
and aids in the production of large sized 
fruit with a high finish. 

4. Spraying.—More careful attention 
to materials, time of application, and more 
efficient application so that fruit with a 
high degree of freedom from insect and 
injury will be produced will help 
much. 


disease 
Very 

5. Picking.—Peaches picked green or 
picked ripe will be penalized on the 
market. Fruit injured in harvesting will 
not hold up satisfactorily and will lower 
the quality of the pack. 

6. Grading—The highest prices are 
paid for fruit that is strictly graded ac- 
cording to United States standard grades. 
A part of the crop will bring more than 
the whole—when the whole is thrown to- 
gether on the market and the part is 
properly graded with the inferior portion 
kept from the buyer. 


too 


7. Packing.— Nearly every peach 
grower can improve his pack. Buyers 
place particular emphasis on pack for 
they know that a good bulge, a careful 
and solid pack, insure full measure, good 
carrying quality, and a satisfactory price. 


II. How to Lower Production Cost 


C 


tion. 


NE of the main factors that deter- 
mine profit or loss is cost of produc- 
Fortunately it is possible for the 


grower to practice methods that will, 
generally speaking, enable him to control 
this factor. Following are listed six es- 
sentials to lowering cost of production :— 

1. Pruning.—The “Long” system of 
pruning will greatly increase the yield to 
the tree and will require less expense. 

2. Fertilization and Cover Crops.— 
The extended use of the more available 





PEACH PROFITS ARE OFTEN SYNONY- 
MOUS WITH PEACH THINNING 


Fruit at left, thinned 6 inches apart; fruit at 
right, unthinned. 


forms of nitrogen together with the sow- 
ing and turning under of cover crops 
will increase production and lower cost 
of fertilizers. Rye and vetch should be 
grown as a winter soil improvement 
crop in every orchard to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil and its moisture holding 
capacity. 

3. Cultivation—Frequent tillage is 
necessary to conserve the moisture for 


‘producing large crops of good-sized fruit. 


4. Organized Work.—Planning and 
systematizing orchard operations so that 


they may be done orderly and with the 
minimum of rush periods will result in 
much better work and less labor 
pense. 

5. Careful Attention to Machinery. 
—QOne of the main costy in orchard 
operation is the replacement of machin- 
ery. Careful attention to housing, lubri- 
cation, and timely repairs will lengthen 
life of equipment and reduce expenses. 

6. Grow Food and Feed Supplies.— 
Each peach grower should produce on 
his own place all the feed necessary to 
supply the work animals throughout the 
year. The bill for food to supply the 
help during the packing season may be 
greatly reduced by growing vegetables 
on the farm. 


III. How to Market More 
Efficiently 

‘VEN though a grower produces fruit 

of high quality and large size, suc- 
cess is not assured. He must market 
efficiently if he is to reap a just reward 
for his work. Following are given five 
essentials for better marketing :— 

1. Distribution, Place.— By group 
action the growers can increase the area 
of distribution and the extent of distribu- 
tion within the area. 

2. Distribution, Time.—By group ac- 
tion the growers can control distribution 
so that a more even movement of fruit to 
the markets will be made. 

3. Lessen Supply.—By strict grading 
and withholding lower grades from the 
market it is possible to ship a smaller 
amount of fruit. The lessened supply and 
higher quality will certainly mean higher 
prices. 

4. Develop Truck Trade.—By group 
action the growers can develop and en- 
courage the truck trade throughout the 
state to absorb the lower grades withheld 
from the market. 


exX- 


5. Stimulate Consumption.—By group 
action growers can stimulate increased 
consumption of peaches by advertising. 
In six years the orange growers of Cali- 
fornia have increased yearly consump- 
tion of oranges from 37 per capita to 65. 

i a) 
OR fighting San Jose scale on three 
or four fruit trees, where one does 
not feel like buying a spray pump, scrub 
it with the following solution: Shave one 
bar laundry soap in a gallon of boiling 
water. As soon as the soap is dissolved 
remove from the fire and add one pint of 


kerosene, stirring or pumping the hot 
mixture vigorously to make a creamy 
emulsion. 














A TRACTOR-OPERATED SPRAY OUTFIT HAS A LARGE CAPACITY. TRACTOR PULLS SPRAYER 
TO THE PUMP 








AND SUPPLIES POWER 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health penertarent 








‘An Apple a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away” 


HERE is an old saying that “An ap- 

ple a day will keep the doctor away,” 
and another like this, “An onion a day 
will keep everybody away.” Neither of 
the above sayings is 
exactly true, but 
there is no doubt 
that plenty of fresh 
fruits andeven can- 
ned anddried fruits 
help to keep people 
who use them in 
fine physical condi- 
tion, everything else 
being in proportion. 


All diet should be 
well balanced. We mean by well bal- 
anced—not too much of any one kind of 
food. The daily diet should consist of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, milk and nuts. 
Of course, in sickness the diet must be 
prescribed by a physician. Certain dis- 
eases require certain kinds of food. In 
an article like this we cannot write down 
a diet for the sick because cases of sick- 
ness cannot be diagnosed by mail, but we 
can suggest a proper diet for the well. 





DR REGISTER 








Fruits and nuts are the most appetiz- 
ing of the vegetable foods. Such fruits 
as the apple, pear, peach, plum, various 
berries, and citrus fruits (oranges, limes, 
lemons, grapefruit) have so much water 
in them that they produce very little en- 
ergy. They contain certains salts which 
are very valuable to the system, and help 
to prevent rickets, scurvy, intestinal and 
stomach trouble. Fruits act on the kid- 
neys and also act as a_ laxative. 
Fruits should be ripe if eaten raw. 
Such fruits as apples, pineapples, bananas, 
limes, lemons, oranges, grapefruit, and 
strawberries contain vitamine C, which 
protects against scurvy. Vitamine C is 
easily destroyed by heat, so these fruits 
should be eaten raw if we desire to get 
their full benefit. These fruits are very 
wholesome and appetizing when cooked. 
Nothing adds to the joy of eating like 
raw fruits—they have a flavor all their 
own, and always give an appetite for 
other foods. 


Nuts are very rich in fats and protein, 
and when eaten in moderate quantities 
are very wholesome. Nuts help to build 
bone and muscle, and give off heat and 
energy, but because of their richness they 
cannot be eaten in large quantities. 


A very good diabetic flour can be made 
from peanuts. There is nothing better to 
those who like nuts than nut bread. A 
good recipe for making it is this :— 

One egg, % cup sugar, 1 cup milk. 1 cup 
hut meats (walnuts, pecans, etc.), 3% cups 
flour, 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder, % tea- 


spoon salt. Let rise % hour and bake % hour 
in moderately hot oven. 





If nut meats are run through a meat | 
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VERSIZE gives you a 
great big margin of 
extra battery life for 
a very small margin of 
extra cost. 


This applies to all 
Willards—the wood-in- 
sulated ones as well as the 


Thread-Rubber type. 


And, while you’re buy- 
ing plus service, why not 
include plus protection 
for every dollar you have 
invested in those bigger 
and longer-lived battery 
plates? 


You know where all of 
us stand on Thread-Rub- 
ber-Insulated Willards. 
New insulation is at our 
expense if it is ever need- 


ed during the life of the 


plates. 
ttt 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars, for Farm Light 
and for Radio, too. 








chopper, grinding them fine and then 
spread on bread as butter, they are more 








digestible. 








A farm is incomplete without a variety 
of fruits and nuts. There is a prevalent 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 





idea that children will eat the fruit be- 
fore it ripens. I grant that this is true, 
but usually it is because fruit is so scarce 
that their longing for it overcomes their 
caution, and they eat green fruit and get 
sick. If every farmer had an abundance 
of fruit for family use so that his chil- 
dren had plenty of ripe fruit, they would 
not touch the green fruit. 


IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 
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FREE 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Voice of Practical Experience 


Listen to What Readers Have to Say About the Worth of Good Orchards 


Peaches Enable Six-cylinder Car to 
Replace Wagon 


($10 Prize Letter) 
N 1927 I had 40 acres in bearing peach 
trees. My oldest trees are eight years 
old. I have a roadside market on the 
highway in front of my home that fur- 
nishes the principal market 
for my fruit. I have 14 va- 
rieties of peaches. The ear- 
liest begin ripening from 
May 21 to 25, and I have 
peaches to market continu- 
ously until September. The 
varieties I have in bearing, 
in the order in which they ripen, are as 
follows: Mayflower, Red Bird, Early 
Rose, Greensboro, Carman, Hiley Belle, 
Ray, Early Crawford, Champion, Belle 
of Georgia, Elberta, J. H. Hale, Late 

Crawford, and Heath Cling. 


My peaches are known as “Wilson 
Peaches,” and I have been able to build 
up a standard trade for all of my fruit. 
Only strictly fancy fruit, which brings 
top prices, is sold. The culls are fed to 
the hogs. My average price for all 
peaches sold during the season of 1927 
was $2.25 per bushel. They are picked 
in the orchard, brought to the packing 
house and carefully graded before being 
offered for sale. I am trying to build a 
reputation of offering only strictly fancy 
fruit to my trade. Fifty per cent or 
more of it is marketed from my roadside 
market. The remainder is carried by 
trucks to some of the larger towns in 
North and South Carolina where I have 
established a good trade. I have mar- 
keted some fruit by parcel post and that 
trade is increasing each year. 





All of the plowing in my orchard is 
done with tractors and 10'%4-foot disk 
harrows or 1014-foot light draft spring- 
tooth cultivators. Two trips cultivate the 
entire middle up to within 4 to 6 inches 
of the trees. Clean cultivation is kept 
up for the entire growing season. This 
conserves moisture and helps fight cur- 
culio. 


I begin to fertilize my trees in the 
early spring about the time the buds be- 
gin to swell. Most of the fertilizer is 
put out at this time. My trees are fer- 
tilized with nitrogen, acid phosphate and 
potash, using about a 9-4-5 mixture. At 
least one-half of the nitrogen is derived 
from nitrate of soda; the remainder from 
some organic source, such as fish scrap, 
dried blood or tankage. I like to have 
at least one-half from nitrate of soda to 
give the trees some readily available ni- 
trogen, which gives them a healthy, vig- 
orous start in the spring and helps to set 
a good crop of fruit. About 10 pounds 
per tree of the mixture is applied to the 
8-year-old trees and 4 to 5 pounds to the 
3- or 4-year-old trees. 


For the control of curculio and brown 
rot I use dust in the place of spraying. 
Dusting does not require as much labor 
as spraying and has given me as good or 
better results. My dusting machine is 
mounted on my tractor and I can dust 
about four acres per hour at a very smal! 
cost. 


I raise hogs for market and poultry 
for home use. When I began to raise 
peaches I rode to town in a one-horse 
wagon, and now I ride in a seven pas- 
senger automobile and it is paid for. My 
home is equipped with electric lights 
and waterworks, and I derive real pleas- 
ure as well as profit from the work on 
my farm. W. J. WILSON. 

Richland County, S. C. 


Orchard of 50 Trees Paying Well 
($7.50 Prize Letter) 

N MAY, 1922, I moved to a new farm, 

on which there were only three fruit 

trees. That fall I set out 50 new trees, 


apples, peaches, cherries, plums, grapes, 
and gooseberries, two of each kind, se- 
lected so as to give fruit continuously 
throughout the season, with strawberries 
between rows. Twelve loads of manure 
was put on the land. It was broken and 
sowed to cowpeas, which were plowed 
under in preparation for setting the trees. 
I dug large holes, half filled them 
with woods dirt, and then set the trees. 
In 1923 I kept a dust mulch in tree rows 
to conserve moisture, put a wheelbarrow 
load of manure to each tree in the fall, 
and didn’t lose a tree. I repeat this treat- 
ment every year and spray for scale in 
the fall and for insects and diseases in 
summer. 

In 1925 I had all the peaches and grapes 
needed for home use, with berries to sell, 
as they commenced bearing the first year. 
In 1926 I had all the grapes, berries, cher- 
ries, and peaches we could use at home 
and sold 15 bushels of peaches at $1.50 


besides having all we could use and can. 
I sold several dollars worth of pears, 
plums, and apples, and we had all the 
apples we could use from June until Jan- 
uary. 

I planted the grapevines near the fence 
and put wire along for the vines to cling 
to. We had all the grapes we needed to 
eat and can and to make jelly and grape 
juice. 

I have never regretted taking my gar- 
den for an orchard, for we soon fenced 
another garden and my orchard has pro- 
duced enough fruit to pay for fencing a 
garden several times. The children have 
better health now than they did when we 
bought all the fruit we used. 


We can well afford to raise luxuries, 
but few of us can afford to buy many. 
I planted four pecan trees in the back 
yard and put wire around them to protect 
them from stock. MRS.G. M. WITTY. 


























GETTING READY FOR THE TRAIN 


Many thousands of bushels of peaches are sold at railroad stations in the manner illus- 


trated above. 
in comparatively large quantities. 

per bushel, $70 worth of strawberries, 
and some cherries and gooseberries at 40 
cents per gallon on our local market. 


There is nothing more attractive or that 
gives more pleasure than an orchard in 
full bloom or loaded with ripe, delicious 
fruit. If the orchard is given care and 
attention, no crop will pay as well in 
cash or living furnished, health and hap- 
piness, as the home orchard. No home 
is complete without an orchard; no house 
ever had a prettier background. 


T. S$ NORED. 


Turned the Garden Into a Home 
Orchard 


($5 Prize Letter) 


HEN we moved to our present farm 

there were only three apple trees on 
the place. They were dying and the ap- 
ples were little, sour, and never did get 
mellow. IT wanted to put out an orchard, 
but my husband said that we could not 
until he could fence a place for it. He 
was busy running a sawmill. So I de- 
cided I would plant an orchard in the 
garden. T had a little more than an acre 
fenced and well fertilized and I ordered 


. 16 apple, 15 peach, 6 pear, 4 plum trees, 


12 grape vines, and 1,500 strawberry 
plants. My trees and plants were fine 
and grew off nicely. My strawberries 
were the finest on our market and I could 
not supply the demand. I sold $50 worth 
the first year. 


My fruit trees bore some fruit the 


third year, and the fourth year they were 
loaded so heavily that I had to thin the 
apples to keep the weight from breaking 
I sold $18 worth of peaches, 


the limbs. 





Choice ripe fruit offered at reasonable prices can usually be sold in this way 


The Home of Perfect Peaches 


N EVERY farm there is always one 

particular spot or piece of land that 
every member of the family is interested 
in. In our case it is the home orchard, 
which contains 2% acres with 170 bear- 
ing peach trees. 


During October paradichlorobenzene is 
applied for borers. Pruning is done dur- 
ing January, burning all cut limbs and 
trash. We cultivate the orchard three 
times. The first cultivation is given with 
mule and single plow, cultivating both 
ways, and working as close to trees as 
possible. The second and third cultiva- 
tions are given with tractor and double 
disk harrow, again plowing both ways. 


The orchard is sprayed twice during 
the dormant season with lime-sulphur 
solution for San Jose scale. Three sprays 
are applied to contro] curculio, the first 
one being applied when half of the petals 
have fallen off. Of course, the variety 
of peaches determines this. The second 
and third sprays are applied at intervals 
of 10 days to two weeks each. The last 
two sprays applied are self-boiled lime- 
sulphur to control brown rot and are 
never forgotten. 

Long staple cotton is planted between 
the peach trees. We use 1,200 pounds 
of a 12-4-2 fertilizer under the cotton. 


From the last week in May to the last 
week in August, with the exception of 
Sundays, we picked, graded and packed 
peaches, using standard  six-container 
crates for shipping and half bushel mar- 
ket baskets for local sales. We took 
orders over the telephone and made de- 
livery with our automobile. By handling 


as above stated, we averaged $2 


bushel for all peaches sold. 


per 
Besides what peaches we sold, we can- 
ned 800 No. 3 cans. We also put up 40 
quarts of peach sweet pickle for home 
use. Returns from our orchard were as 
follows :— 
Peaches sold and shipped 
PeSCHen QiVGn WWF ocho. cdgacadneccves 


Peaches canned and sold, 300 cans at 
We OMEN Coes o chasatara saeemeee ab okes 75. 


é 
Lint cotton, 732 pounds at 25 cents.... 183.00 
Cotton seed, 26% bushels at $1, for plant- 
WOE cues tc tks vcore cos ebc NM Ae as ote 26.59 
Rie asc uWiac cane een vas meieeaatenes $681.84 


So much for the commercial side of 
the orchard, which means a great deal 
to us. Another interesting side is the 
peaches consumed at home. This is the 
nicest part of all, for we had just as 
many peaches as we could possibly eat 
and more too. Each member of our 
family is better off, I am sure, for having 
had fresh fruit every day for 
months. 


three 


Last but not least, let me say that car- 
ing for an orchard is not a cinch. It takes 
work every month in the year, and when 
the time comes it can’t be put off. 


MRS. HENRY WELRIGES. 
Calhoun County, S. C. 


Peaches, Apples, and Pecans Pay 


HERE are many ways in which peo- 

ple manage their orchards, but there 
is only one way to manage them so as to 
get the best results at the lowest cost. 
My father had both a peach and apple 
orchard located about six miles from 
town. There are five acres in apples and 
five in peaches. When I started out for 
myself I put out about 20 acres in peaches 
and 15 acres in apples. This was about 
12 vears ago. Since then I have in- 
creased my orchards. IT also have about 
six acres in pecans. The pecans began 
bearing three years ago. There was a 
good crop-of them this year. 


T market all my fruits and pecans on the 
local markets. There was an overpro- 
duction of fruit last year and therefore 
the prices were not very good, but this 
year I sold over $2,800 worth of peaches 
besides the amount we canned. I have 
more than 8,000 quart cans of peaches 
that were culls, and have sold more than 
8,000 cans at 25 cents per can, which is 
a net profit of about 18 cents. 

I started farming on a small scale with 
my peach and apple orchard. It is my 
advice not to start in on too big a scale, 
but increase a little each year. I now 
value my orchard at $25,800. What money 
IT made from my orchard each year I put 
back into the orchard by increasing the 
number of trees. In this way T was able 
to increase my orchard and not miss the 
money I spent on it. 

So far I have been able to sell my fruit 
mostly on the local market. I sell my 
pecans to the fruit dealer. 

In the summer I usually plant my or- 
chard in peas to increase the fertility o/ 
the soil. In the fall I sow vetch or or- 
chard grass as a cover crop. I find this 
very beneficial. 

I find from experience, that it is not 
best to prune an old tree too much at the 
start, but to increase the pruning each 
year. CARSON MORRIS. 

Montgomery County, N. C. 


ee 


EMBERS of agricultural classes { 
North Carolina high schools believe 
in codperative buying and selling. Last 


year these persons sold codperatively 16 
cars of hogs, 10 cars of poultry, and 2,972 
bushels of pure seed. These same persons 
bought codperatively 2,837 tons of fer- 
tilizer and 8,885 bushels of seed potatoes. 
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| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE. | 





ROVIDED Too Small an Orchard. 
—I have made a mistake by not hav- 
ing put out a large enough orchard. I 
believe every man should have an or- 
chard large enough to supply not only 
fruit enough to eat and can but enough 


to supply some to the local markets. 
J. M.S 


Failed to Spray Orchard.—Our or-, 
chard consists of a nice variety of 
peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
figs, quinces, grapes, and strawberries. 
I failed to spray my trees this year. It 
made a great difference in the fruit. I 
am making a start to do better with my 
orchard another year. Le he Ga ee 


Neglected Pruning and Spraying.— 
About 10 years ago when we bought our 
home we put out the very dest grapevines 
we could get from a reliable nursery. 
Year before last my husband was so 
busy with other things he neglected the 
grapevines, and last year all of them 
died except one. We had only a few 
grapes last summer and this year the last 
vine is dead. Since then I have read in 
The Progressive Farmer that spraying 
and pruning grapes is very essential, and 
I am sure the failure to do this was the 
cause of the loss of our grapes. 

RRS CC. A. 


Let Weeds Take Strawberries. —I 
let my strawberry bed grow up in weeds 
and grass last summer. Many of the 
plants died during the extremely dry 
weather. The others came through in 
such a weakened condition they made 
almost no fruit this spring. Strawber- 
ries should be kept clean of weeds and 
grass. MRS. J. W. R. 


Didn’t Thin Fruit on Pear Tree.— 
I neglected to thin the fruit on a young 
pear tree this summer. It was loaded 
with fruit and during a rain almost every 
limb was broken off. Now I will have to 
grow another top before I can have fruit. 


MRS. J. W. R. 
Pruned Limbs Attracted Rabbits.— 


Last winter I pruned some young apple 
trees and left the small limbs lying on 
the ground where they fell, intending to 


pick them up and burn them later. The | 


rabbits began gnawing on the cut 
branches and then took to the trees. In 
three days they had made the most com- 
plete job of girdling the trees I have 
ever seen. Most of them died. After 
the rabbits had taken to them they were 
whitewashed with lime and sulphur but 
they ate them just the same. Here is 
where an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. Keep prunings picked up 
as cut. nm. t. ©, 


Rabbits and Plow Injured Trees.— 
After doing a fine job of preparing the 
land and digging the holes for the trees 
in my orchard I did not put stobs around 
the young trees to prevent the Negro that 
plowed the orchard from skinning and 
breaking them and I did not wrap. them 
to protect them from rabbits during the 
winter. Between the Negroes and rab- 
bits I had a few stunted and deformed 
trees for my money and time. J. D. T. 


Did Not Properly Care for Grape- 
vines.—I had a small vineyard on my 
place several years ago that produced 
a lot of fine grapes. For some time no 
attention was given the vines, so quite a 
few of them died and the others grew 
into disorder. This spring I went over 
the ground, pruned all the vines, made 
frames and arranged them so they will 
grow above ground. C. A: '€: 
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EW, rich, virgin acres wait- 

ing for the plow and har- 

row, waiting to bring you big, 

early-maturing harvests,—right 

on your present farm. 

they’re broken up with deep-rooted stumps, big boulders, 
and ragged gullies, good only for pasturage. 

Pioneer on these new acres just as your father and 
grandfather pioneered. Break new ground, gain new 
riches. They mean more of the necessities of life and 
more of its luxuries for your family. These acres of 
virgin soil hold the key of new success, brighter, hap- 
pier, less worrisome days. 

You have a tool your fathers didn’t have—agricultural 
explosives. One stick of dynamite does in a few moments 
what would be a day’s work for a man and team of horses. 

Safe as any tool you use and just as easy once you’ve 





















































PIONEER for 


Now 


NEW PROFITS 


Right on Your Own Farm 


learned how to use it. There’s 
a man in your county who 
knows all about this new kind 
of pioneering, a man who has 
helped other farmers to pioneer. 





Your County Agricultural Agent Will 
Help You Make More Money 
Out of Your Farm 


He knows all about the use of explosives on the farm. 
He’ll sit down with you and work out the costs and 
profits in black and white of this kind of pioneering. 
That man is your county agricultural agent. 

He is sent out by the Department of Agriculture of 
your country and your state, trained and directed by your 
state agricultural college expressly to take the backache 


out of farming and bring into it more profit and happiness. 


Reg. GU. S. Pat. Off. 





If you haven’t met him yet, make it a point to get 
acquainted, Write to your agricultural college. It takes 
only a moment and will add years of prosperity and 
happiness to your life. Write also for the free handbook. 











A copy of the “Farmers’ Hand- 
book”—a standard farm textbook— 
is yours for the asking. Write to: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Explosives Department, 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Dept. PCV 
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ET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, i 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coate, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us 


Neckpieces and other 
og or any animal 


Summer Storage in Automatic Cold 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
it custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


594 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





MAD Cycle Co., 


30 Days FREE Trial 


1927 bicycles direct from factory on ap- 
roval. Save $10 to $15. Many mode 
ires, sundries at Factory Prices. Write 

teday for catalog and marvelous offers. 

L-79. CHICAGO 


ROSS METAL SILO 
Lifetime Satisfaction 


ADE of -content Rossmetal gal- 

vanized. No shrinkage or swelling. 

Can be increased im height. Movable. Safe 

against fire and wind. No freeze troubles. 

‘a Send for remarkable book- 
let—“‘What Users Say.” 
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ie = Easy terms—buy now, 
ig pay later. 
is z Check below items in 
(ee which youareintere.ted 
AOR bs) and we will send illus- 

i= ie trated folders. 
1a Agents wanted in territory 
if where we are not repre- 
if ie sented. 

co Roses Cutter & Silo Co., 

=Ik 467 Warder St., Spri 

ale Established 1850 
—= t 







Makers 
Silos Cutters Cribs 0 
Brooder Houses() Hog Houses() Mills} 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Fruit Topics You Want to Know About 


Fruit Varieties Recommended for North Carolina and Virginia Are Listed 





BERRIES 


HE Van Fleet raspberry and the 
Young dewberry are two promising 
fruits for the South, especially the mid- 
dle and lower part. The planting of a 
few of these in the home garden is, in 
our opinion, desirable. 
The Young dewberry is a cross be- 
tween the Austin dewberry and the Lo- 
ganberry. The fruit produced is large 


than nine-tenths of the investments 


make. 
FRUITS FOR COMMERCIAL 
PLANTING IN VIRGINIA 


we 





t 





TWXHE varieties are mentioned in their 

relative commercial importance for 
the section as a whole with the exception 
of summer varieties of apples which are 
placed at the end of the list. Ths list 
has been compiled by all the horticultural 
workers of College, Experiment Station 














CORRECT FERTILIZATION 
The three containers on the right show the yield of the same number ot trees as do the five 


containers on the left Proper 
and somewhat pinkish in color and turns 
to a dark wine color when fully ripe. 
The flavor is somewhat that of a rasp- 
berry. It seems especially adapted to the 
lower part or Coastal Plains region of 
the South. 


The Van Fleet raspberry is a cross be- 
tween the Cuthbert and the Rubus innom- 
inatus. Few of the other varieties of 
raspberries succeed in Middle and Lower 
South, but apparently this variety is adapt- 
ed to conditions as we find them in this 
part of the country. The Van Fleet 
seems to be free from common raspberry 
diseases, ripens over a period of four to 
five weeks, and is a vigorous growing 
plant and quite productive. 
ising berry for the home garden, but be- 
cause of the medium size of the fruit 
and the softness of the fruit, it is not 
considered a good berry for shipping long 
distances. It is all right for local mar- 
kets and home use, and has done well as 
far south as Louisiana and northern 
Florida. 





LIKE GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
LET’S PLANT PECANS 


E MUST confess that the knowl- 

edge of George Washington’s fond- 
ness for eating and planting pecans has 
increased our admiration for the Father 
of His Country. He was a gentleman of 
taste. There are still a number of pe- 
cans in the yard around Mt. Vernon. And 
if we want one, two, or a dozen shade 
trees for our yards, why not let them 
be pecans? They are as pretty as oaks, 
elms, or poplars, and will yield an annual 
harvest for generations. 








Because pecans require from 8 to 10 
years to bear profitable crops is no argu- 
ment against planting them. It takes 
more than twice that long to raise chil- 
dren to maturity. 


The season for planting the trees has 
come again. There are varieties well 
adapted to any section from the moun- 
tains to the coast. A few dollars and 
| some work invested in trees for planting 
_.about the home will give better returns 


It is a prom- . 


INCREASES PECAN YIELDS 
fertilizing made the difference. 


and Extension Division at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and is based upon 
experimental data as well as field obser- 
vations. The matter of susceptibility to 
such diseases and insects as are difficult 
to coutrol has been a guiding factor in 
making the selection. 
Valley of Virginia 
Apples.—Stayman, Delicious, Winesap (south- 
ern part), York Imperial (if cedars will be 
removed), Grimes (double-worked), Gano or 
Ben Davis, Arkansas Black, Mammoth Black 
Twig (for dry, gravelly soils), Rome, Yellow 
Transparent, Oldenburg, Early Harvest. 


Peaches.— Belle Elberta, 
Hiley. 


(Georgia), Carman, 


Piedmont Section 


Apples.—Winesap, Yellow Newtown (Albe- 
marle Pippin for Porter’s loam _ soils), 
Stayman, Arkansas Black, Bonum, Deli- 
cious, Rome, Gano or Ben Davis, Grimes 


(double- worked). 
Peaches.—Elberta, Bell (Georgia), Hiley, Car- 
man, 
Southwest Virginia 
Apples.—Stayman, York Imperial, 
Ben Davis, Delicious, Grimes 
worked), Rome, Virginia Beauty, 
Transparent, Summer Rambo. 
Peaches.—Elberta, Belle (Georgia), Hiley, Car- 
men. 


Gano or 
(double- 
Yellow 


Allegheny Section 


App'!es.—Stayman, York Imperial, Delicious, 
Rome, Grimes (double-worked), Gano or 
Ben Davis, Mammoth Black Twig. 

Peaches.—Belle (Georgia), Efverta, Carmat 


Hiley. 
Middle Virginia 
Apples.—Winesap, Stayman, Arkansas Black, 


Delicious, Gano or Ben Davis, Yellow Trans- 
parent. 

Peaches.—Elberta, Belle (Georgia), Hiley, Car- 
man. 

Tidewater Section 

Apples.—Winesap, Stayman, Arkansas Black, 
Delicious, Morgan Christmas, Ben Davis, 
Carolina Summer, Yellow Transparent, Ear- 
ly Harvest. 

Peaches.—Elberta, Belle (Georgia), Hiley, Car- 
man, 

Other Fruits for State 

Strawberries. — Aroma, Gandy, Missionary, 
Klondike, Heflin, Premier, Big Joe, Chesa- 
peake. 

Grapes.—Concord, Niagara, Delaware, Worden, 
Delicious, Caco. 

Red Raspberries.—Cuthbert, Latham. 

Black Raspberries.—Cumberland. 

Pecans.—(For Tidewater) 
cess, Stuart, Schley. 


Moneymaker, Suc- 





- —— 


"BEST SOIL FOR PECANS | 





ECAUSE some fine-quality wild 
pecan trees grow on land that is 
sometimes flooded, some growers have 


made the mistake of planting pecans in 
wet soils. Overflows rarely damage pe- 
cans, but for good development there is 
needed a well drained and friable subsoil 
through which the taproot and laterals 
may extend readily. Soil that is wet at 
times and well drained at others is desir- 
able. Soils that stay wet kill the pecan 
trees. Rich alluvial soils, well drained, 
and with good line content, are particu- 
larly desirable for pecan orchards. 


| SECURED EXTRA $500 FROM 
HOME ORCHARD 


RECENTLY visited the farm of 
Noah Eagle in this county, and while 
there he gave me a report on his orchard 
for the year. Mr. Eagle reads several 
farm papers including our Progressive 
Farmer and made his plans this year to 
produce that extra $500 that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has mentioned and is 
doing it from the returns of his farm or- 
chard. He informed me that he had sold 
apples in his own neighborhood to the 
value of $259.63 and had 125 bushels of 
fine ones still on hand for which he is 
receiving $2 and more per bushel from 
his neighbors. He will receive his extra 
$500 from his apple crop from his farm 
orchard in addition to having all the fruit 
he will need for his family’s use. 

Mr. Eagle keeps one or two brood sows, 
is a regular contributor to a cream route 
from a small dairy herd and produces a 
grain crop ample for his own needs and 
some surplus. He has a strawberry patch 
























that returned him about $100 this year, so 
that when the year is balanced Mr. Eagle’s 
farm operations will be normal or slightly 
above average in his community and he 
will have his extra $500 for apples from 
his farm orchard in addition. His farm 
is located in a section not considered well 
adapted to apples, but Mr. Eagle had the 
trees and sufficient interest to care for 
them, bringing about the results reported. 


W. G. YEAGER, 
County Agent, Rowan County, N. C. 





| FRUITS AND NUTS FOR | 
| NORTH CAROLINA | 


HE following lists of varieties of 

fruits and nuts are not intended as 
complete catalogs of all the varieties that 
may be successfully grown in the different 
sections of North Carolina, but they have 
been carefully worked over and selected 
to give a succession of the best quality 
of varieties covering the season. 





COASTAL 
APPLES— 
Yellow Transpar- 


PIEDMONT 


Summer Varieties 
Yellow Transpar- 


MOUNTAIN 


Yellow Transpar- 
ent 


ent en 
Red June Red June Red June 
Williams Williams Williams 


Red Astrachan Red Astrachan 


Fall Varieties 


Red Astrachan 


3onum Bonum Bonum 
Delicious Delicious Delicious 
Stayman Stayman 


Grimes Golden 
Virginia Beauty 
Winter Varieties 


Grimes Golden 
Virginia Beauty 


Winesap Winesap Winesap 
Yates Rome Beauty Rome Beauty 
Shockley 
PEACHES— Early Varieties 
Mayflower Mayflower Mayflower 
Alexander Alexander Alexander 
Greensboro Greensboro Greensboro 
tp Arp Arp 
Mid-season Varieties 
Slappy Slappy Slappy 
Carman Carman Carman 
Hiley Hiley Hiley 
Georgia Belie Georgia Belle Georgia Beile 
berta Iberta Elberta 
J. H. Hale J H. Hale J. H. Hale 
Late Varieties 
Augbert Augbert 
Matthews Beauty Matthews Beauty 
Crosby Crosby 
Salway Salway 
Eaton’s Gold Eaton’s Gold 
PLUMS— 
Red June Red June Red June 
Abundance Abundance Abundance 
Climax Climax Climax 
Chabot 
Burbank 
Damson Damson Damson 
CHERRIES— Sour 
May Duke May Duke May Duke 
Early Richmond Early Richmond Early Richmond 
Montmorenci Montmorenci Montmorenci 
Sweet 
Napoleon Napoleon 
Spanish Spanish 
Wood 
Black Tartarian 
Windsor 
GRAPES— Bunch 
Delaware Delaware Delaware 
Wincnell Winchell Winchell 
Concord Concord Concord 
Lutie Lutie Lutie 
Niagara Niagara 
Catawba Catawba 
—— 
ndley 
Muscadine 
Thomas James 
James Scuppernong 
Scuppernong 
Mish 
Luola 
FIGS— 
Celestial 
3rown Turkey 
PECANS— 
Stuart Stuart 
Schley 
Alley 
STRAW BERRIES— 
Excelsior Excelsior Excelsior 
Missionary Missionary Missionary 
Klondike Klondike Klondike 
Chesapeake Chesapeake Chesapeake 
Greensboro Greensboro 
Aroma 
DEWBERRIES— 
Lucretia Lucretia Lucretia 
RASPBERRIES— 
Cuthbert Kansas 
AS) 


FTER having read The Progressive 

Farmer for several years, I have 
become so attached to it I had just as 
soon do without one of my meals as to 
miss a single copy. Let’s try to get every 
member of The Progressive Farmer to 
get a new member to the big Progressive 
Farmer Family between now and Janu- 
ary 1, 1928—Joe E. Stewart, Lincoln 
County, Tenn. 
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WNovember 12, 1927 


GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FIRE PROOF, 


ROOFING BOOK 
| SENT FREE 





tley. ‘‘Sparks set 
Me fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I had in_the 
house. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire.’ 


“EVERWEAR’ ROOFING) ‘‘Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.’’ You 
x will say when you see 
thig thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 
OSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
eit SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
i— -——- tO SOU. So our rooiing costs 
you less than most wood shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOC 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COV 5D. 


SEND FOR }OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK all about Roofing and Siding and 
gives valuable building information. 
Write today for your free copy. 
WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES | root to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 
80 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big free samples—roofing book 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
keep in your own pocket the profits others 
would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P, Raleigh. N cv 


WOOD SHINGLES|‘“Don’t tisk wood shingles,” says JB 
WILL BURN |sce. J. P. Art 














Send me FREE SAMPLES, Direct From 
Factory Freight Pald Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 
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8 to 12 Only. 


Order sizes as 
Stated above 
only. 


No. 
346 2 If you can wear 
, these sizes you are 
Surely lucky. All rubber arctics, which ordinarily 
eost $4.00, for $1.99. Regulation 4-buckle all rubber 
overshoes le by the 1 jing manufacturers of 
the country. Heavy friction lined; will withstand 
hard, rough wear. Every pair brand new and per- 
fect. Act quick. Send us your order now before 
our supply of arctics is exhausted. Order sizes 
as stated above only. Pex b otis P 
ay bargain price o! 
SEND NO MONEY i eS 
when the goods are delivered to you. 
FREE Our new bargain catalog mailed to any 
address on request. Write for yours today. 


LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept. 905 Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















TRAPPERS 


= Get More Money — 
Skunk, Muskrat, 
Coon, Mink, Opossum, 


Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 


Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for 20 Years 


147 West 24” St. New York 


a 











Farm Drain Tile 


Reclaim your wet and worthless land 
with DRAIN TILE. Ask for prices and 
literature, 
GRAY CONCRETE COMPANY 
Thomasville, N. C. 


= 








|| SUCCEEDING WITH APPLES | 
IN VIRGINIA | 


LTHOUGH Virginia now ranks 

third among the: apple producing 
sections of the United States and pro- 
duces fruit the quality of which is not 
surpassed by that of any other section, 
there is still room for considerable im- 
provement in growing and packing the 
fruit. More attention must be paid to 





thinning, spraying, more careful picking, 
grading, packing, and the selection of 
proper packages if Virginia is to main- 
tain a commanding position in the mar- 
kets and the fruit grower is to be fairly 
paid for his labor. 


maximum yields are to be obtained, it is 
necessary to cultivate the orchard and 
supply the necessary plant food for the 
trees. The type of cultivation and the 
amount of fertilizer used are entirely 
dependent on the needs of the orchard. 
The growing condition of the trees and 
their fruiting habits should be used as an 
index of their needs. The use of leg- 
uminous cover crops is especially valu- 
able in supplying the much-needed humus 
and also nitrogen which aids in tree 
growth. The value of cover crops is too 
frequently overlooked and commercial 
fertilizers alone used to promote tree 
growth. These fertilizers are very use- 
ful but will not renew the organic matter 
being constantly taken from the soil. 


Spraying.—Cull fruit is always more 
or less of a loss to the fruit grower. 
In most cases culls are the result of in- 
jury caused by insects and diseases which 
could have been controlled by proper 
spraying. A complete spray calendar is 
available for all fruit growers who re- 
quest it. Reduction of disease and insect 
injury will mean a greater proportion of 
first grade fruit. 


Thinning. — If a majority of fruit 
growers could be shown figures which 
clearly show the increase in profit derived 
from thinning, this highly-profitable but 
sadly-neglected practice would be em- 
ployed more generally. Thinning serves 
the double purpose of eliminating unde- 
sirable fruit, thereby reducing the cost of 
handling at harvest time, and allowing 
the remaining fruit to obtain better size 
through increased nutrition. 


Picking, Grading, and Packing.— 
More care in handling fruit at harvest 
time would greatly reduce the number of 
culls and the loss later through rots which 
obtain entrance through bad bruises or 
broken skins. 


More attention to careful grading and 
proper packing will insure greater re- 
turns. Undergrade apples are always 
sold at a discount and tend to establish 
the price levels for good fruit. Fruit that 
has been properly graded and packed. 
however, will as a rule always sell for a 
fair profit regardless of the amount or 
condition of the rest of the fruit in the 
market. Under the new Virginia grading 
and branding law, all apples in closed 
packages must be properly marked with 
the variety name, grower’s or packer’s 
name, minimum size, grade, and contents 
of package. This law will work to the 
advantage of the careful packer. 


Packages.—Attention should be giv- 
en to the type of package desired by the 
market to which the fruit is to be ship- 
ped. There has been considerable ten- 
dency of late to get away from the bar- 
rel and to select packages of smaller 
capacity which are better suited to the 
needs of small dealers and to the use of 
the individual family. The bushel basket 
is now receiving favorable attention and 
is proving to be well adapted to a con- 
siderable part of the trade. The use of 
bushel and half-bushel cardboard car- 
tons has been tried to a limited extent 
and is deserving of further experiment. 

D. A. TUCKER, 

Assistant Horticulturist, Virginia Ex- 

tension Service. 
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proper cultivation, fertilization, pruning, | 


Cultivation and Fertilization. — If | 
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Recentiy at the National Dairy Show in 
Memphis, Tenn., the dairy feeding authorities of twenty state colleges of 
agriculture were present at the meeting of the College Feed Conference 
Board*. Seven southern colleges were represented by their dairy feeding 
specialists. On this Board are the men who have taught American 
farmers to be the best dairymen in the world. 


Feeding problems were talked over, the results of recent research work 
were exchanged, and the open formulas of two of the biggest feed mixing 
organizations in the country were studied and approved. One of these, 
the only national commercial feed mixing organization which submitted 
formulas, was AMCO FEED MIXING SERVICE. All Amco dairy feed 
formulas were studied by the college men and approved or changed. All 
the changes suggested have been put into effect. 


Think what this means to you as a feeder! When you buy an Amco 
feed you put into practice on your farm, without any, additional trouble, 
the good feeding principles which the agricultural colleges are teaching. 
You know you are using a formula which has had the benefit of study and 
advice by the leading feeding specialists of the country. It is bound to 
make milk. And it does! 


If you have cottonseed, use AMCO COTTON BELT SUPPLEMENT. 
If not, use AMCO 20% DAIRY with clover or alfalfa hay; or AMCO 24% 
DAIRY with mixed hay or timothy. Your Amco Agent can supply you. 


*The College Feed Conference Board is composed of dairy feeding specialists of nineteen 
state colleges of agriculture. The College Feed Conference Board oars formulas for feed 
manufacturers, but accepts no responsibility in supervising the mix! ~— sale of such feeds, 
nor does it guarantee the composition of feeds so manufactured. is responsibility is 
completely taken by Amco Feed Mixing Service. 


MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 
OWENSBORO, KY. OMAHA, NEB. PEORIA, ILL. 
Alfalfa Plants at: POWELL, GARLAND, and WORLAND, WYO. 
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hen Bob went 
in for himself. 


I woke up on the light plant 


proposition’ 


I ALWAYS thought that Bob would stay right here 
on the place. It was a blow when he married and 
went in for himself. He said he’d never ask a woman 
to live in a house without electricity ——-and drudge the 
way his mother had. The new house on his place has 


all kinds of electrical helpers. 
That sort of woke me up. 


lished by folks who know electricity. 


Small Down Payment—Liberal Terms 


This book tells you how a small down payment gives you the West- 
It takes on the cleaning, 
washing, and a lot of back-breaking jobs that Mother always had to 
do—all while you are paying for it a little at atime. It gives you 


inghouse light and power plant complete. 


all che electric light you can use for less than oil lamps cost you. 


SEND COUPON 
FOR A FREE COPY OF THIS FAMOUS BOOK. 


Fill out and mail the coupon today for this absorbing book with its 
letters from people just like you. No obligation. Send right away. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Farm Light Division: East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tune in with KDKA—KYW—WBZ 


Westinghouse 


LIGHT PLANT 


Westinghouse Electric & SMEATON Co.; 
Farm Light Division, 
East Pittsburgh , Pa. 


send information on your easy-buying plan. 
(Print your name and address) 





oft... Pre rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrriti titi rir rt ry 
Adddiresd.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoocce 


County. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc cc tMBoccccccsecses 


Then, one day, I carried 
home his copy of the Westinghouse book on farm 
lighting and read how other farmers have made a light 
plant pay for itself. The Westinghouse book is pub- 


"Ny, 
% 
% 


My, 


Ly, W,% 


maori 


Please send me your new 24page FREE book. Also 
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Fruit and Vegetable Bulletins 





The Progressive Farmer 






Which Can Be Had for the Asking 
OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins on fruit and vegetable 


subjects :— 


APPLES 
2—Apple-tree Tent Caterpillar. 
675—Roundheaded Apple-tree Borer. 
722—Apple Leaf Blister Mite. 
938—Apple Bitter Rot Control. 
1065—Flat-headed Apple-tree Borer. 
1080—Preparation of Barreled Apples for Mar- 
ket. 
1120—Powdery Mildew of Apples. 
1160—Diseases of Apples in Storage. 
1270—Important Insects of Apples. 
1284—Apple-orchard Renovation. 
1360—Apple Growing East of the Mississippi. 
13830—Apple-scald Control. 
1457—Packing Apples in Boxes. 
1478—Apple Scab. 
1479—Apple Blotch. 
CITRUS FRUIT 
794—Citrus Fruit Improvement. 
933—Citrus-insect Control in Florida. 
1321—Fumigation of Citrus Trees. 
1333—Pruning Citrus Trees in the Southwest. 
1343—Citrus-fruit Cul‘ure, Gulf States. 
1447—Citrus-fruit Growing in the Southwest. 
PECANS 
700—Pecan Culture. 
995—Wood Rot in Pecan Trees. 
1129—Diseases of Southern Pecans 
1364—Important Pecan Insects. 


STRAWBERRIES 
901—Everbearing Strawberries 
979—Preparing Strawberries for Market. 
1026—Strawberries in the Southeast. 
1043—Strawberry Varieties. 
1458—Strawberry Diseases. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRUIT AND VEGET- 
ABLE CROPS 

829—Asparagus. 

1261—Avocado. 

289—Beans. 

969—Horse Beans. 

1399—Blackberry Growing. 

433—Cabbage. 

1423—Preparing Cabbage for Market. 

707—Cantaloupes: Grading, Packing. 

1145—Handling and Transporting Cantaloupes. 

1468—Muskmelons. 

1269—Celery. 

776—Cherries, East of Rocky Mountains. 

1320—Cucumbers in Greenhouses. 

1396—The Dasheen, 

1031—Fig Growing in the Southeast. 

1242—Fruit and Vegetable Gardens. 

1184—Ginseng Culture. 

1418—Lettuce Growing in Greenhouses. 

998—Culture of Logan Blackberry. 

796—Mushrooms. 

232—Okra: Culture and Uses. 

354—Onion Culture. 

434—Onion Seeds and Sets. 

917—Peaches: Growing, Sites, Culture. 

918—Peach Varieties. 

482—How to Grow Pears. 

1253—Seed Peas for the Canner. 

1255—Peas for Canning. 

685—The Native Persimmon. 

1307—Quack Grass. 

887—Raspberry Culture. 

999—Sweet Potato Growing. 

1189—Spinach Shipment. 

1394—Watermelons. 

1266—Preparation of Peaches for Market. 

1403—Dewberry Growing. 

160—Frames in Truck Growing. 

1001—Fruit Growing for Home Use. 

1434—Standard Baskets for Fruits. 

218—School Garden. 

880—Greenhouse Fumigation. 

1318—Greenhouse Construction and Heating. 

157—Propagation of Plants. 

668—Squash Vine Borer. 

1233—Tomatoes for Canning and Hietiitaouans 
ing. 


1291—Preparing Tomatoes for Market. 
1338—Tomatoes as a Truck Crop. 
879—Home Storage of Vegetables. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PESTS 
AND DISEASES 
763—Barkbeetles and Pinhole Borer. 
1275—Weevils in Beans and Peas. 
1407—Mexican Bean Beetle in the East. 
1003—Billbugs: How to Control. 
1488—Diseases of Raspberries and Black’ er 
ries. 
994—Commercial Bordeaux Mixtures. 
1061—Harlequin Cabbage Bug. 
1461—Common Cabbage Worm. 
1439—Diseases of Cabbage. 
1499—Melon Aphid Control. 
1053—Leafspot of Cherries. 
1410—Prune and Cherry Brown Rot. 
762—Control of False Chinch Bug. 
1498—Chinch Bug: How to Fight. 
739—Cutworm Control. } 
1161—Dedder. 
1435—Diseases of Stone Fruits. 
1220—Grape Enemies. 
1362—Insects Injurious to Plants. 
940—Common White Grubs. 
908—Insecticides and Spraying Apparatus. 
959—Spotted Garden Slug. 
1128—Aphids Injurious to Orchard Fruits 
1282—Nicotine for Truck-crop Insects. 
1285—Lime-sulphur Concentrates. 
1499—Melon Aphid. 
708—Moths: Leopard Moth. 
1335—Gypsy and Browntail Moths. 
1397—Mouse Control in Field Orchard. 
1007—Control of Onion Thrips. 
1060—Onion Diseases. 
763—Orchard Barkbeetles. 
723—Oyster Shell and Scurfy Scales. 
1246—Peach-borer Control. 
722—Leaf Blister Mite of Pears. 
650—San Jose Scale Control. 
1059—Sweet Potato Diseases. 
1371—Vegetable Diseases and Insects. 





ISHARE CROPPING FOR FRUITS: 


R. W. L. McCoy of Chesterfield 

County, South Carolina has worked 
out what he considers an excellent share 
crop plan with peaches and dewberries. 
Mr. McCoy furnishes land and _ trees, 
fertilizer, spray material and equipment, 
and containers. The tenant furnishes the 
work stock, tools, sets the trees, culti- 
vates them, prunes, sprays, gathers, packs 
and puts the peaches or dewberries on 
board the cars. After commission, etc., 
is paid for marketing, the returns are 
divided 50-50. This method, Mr. Mc- 
Coy believes, is fair to both landowner 
and tenant and has worked on this basis 
on his farm for a number of years to 
the entire satisfaction of both. 

Mr. McCoy encourages his tenants to 
furnish their own work stock and tools. 
When they work on this basis, the ten- 
ant furnishes the stock, the tools and the 
labor, and Mr. McCoy furnishes the land, 
houses, fertilizer, and the returns are 
split 50-50 on all crops. If the tenant 
wants all of the corn grown, he lets him 
have it and Mr. McCoy takes all of the 
cotton seed. 














N ORDER to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, simply fill in 
the following blank and mail to your Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress (addressing him at Washington, D. C.), or the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 


Ra eusccade Maen: (ante Oks we 


MO sid ca ea aeers PS id a a No.... 


Yours truly, 


bicdadie co UMiseaskekaucCMikewascectee 
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You 


can tell ’em 


for me 


P. A. PUTS into the bowl of a pipe 
exactly what I expect to take out 
through the stem—Satisfaction, with 
what the printers call a cap S. When 
I first went in for a pipe, I said: ‘‘Give 
me a tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 
or parch the throat—something mild.” 


The man shoved a bright-red tin 
across the counter, and said: ‘tHere’s 
Prince Albert.” Smart fellow! He 
knew his stuff. I opened the tin and 
got a real thrill out of the aroma itself. 
Some fragrance, Fellows. If the taste 
was half as good, I said, P. A. was my 
brand for life. 








© 1: ‘7, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RINGE ALB 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


Half as good? Huh! It was marvel- 
ous! Cool as the boss when you ask 
for a raise. Sweet as an extra five in 
next week’s envelope. Mild and mel- 
low and long-burning, with that rich, 
full-flavored tobacco body you want in 
a smoke. There’s nothing like Prince 


Albert, Boys. 


You never get fed-up on P.A., 
no matter how hard you hit it up. 















Slow or fast. 


Morning to midnight. 
Just fill your pipe and hop fo it. If 
you think I’m over-enthusiastic, 


there’s one sure way to tell. Make the 
personal test! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
































(THE roof over your head stands between 

your loved ones and the elements. It 
protects your property, household goods, 
hay, grain, livestock. It works every hour 
of the day and night, every day in the year. 


Gales of midwinter, laden with sleet, hurl 
their burly strength against your roof when 
the thermometer is below zero, grasping at 
it with icy fingers. Midsummer heat beats 
down upon it when men and animals seek 
the relief of shade. Rains pour down in 
floods, and always, the roof must stand the 
stress. Youdepend on it. It must not fail. 


How much thought do you give to selecting 
the material that must meet this warfare 
with the elements? What assurance that 
when the job is finished, it will remain 
steadfast against water and wind, heat and 
cold, hailstorm and gale? 


You can tell something about roofing by 
looking at it, handling it, but to a large ex- 
tent you must buy it on faith. You must 
take the manufacturer’s word. And fortu- 
nately there are manufacturers who know 
the farm problem. They have studied roofs 














under allsorts of conditions for many years. 
They have experimented with every kind 
of material. Modern machinery and eff- 
cient methods keep costs down and make 
prices reasonable. 


That’s the kind of roofing made by manu- 
facturers who advertise in this paper. By 
years of square dealing they have built up 
the reputations men are proud of. Their 
laboratories jealously protect that reputa- 
tion, and their inspectors see that no infer- 
ior material goes into the product. 


The finished product is honestly made to 
give service, and on goes the Trade Mark, 
the personal signature of the manufacturer. 
It’sa product he’s proud of. When he drives 
by your place he will point to it after years 
of use and say, “That’s one of my roofs.” 


And when you see that manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising in this paper, you know the maker 
backs it with his reputation. On top of that 
this publication adds its endorsement, say- 
ing, “This is a good and worthy product. 
You can buy it and be well satisfied.” 
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These wonderful Radiolas 


faithfully reproduce the fine programs 
from the great broadcasting stations 


F& perfect reception of broadcasting 
programs in the country, away from 
congested city areas, two models of the 
RADIOLA are ideally adapted. 


Everyone knows the famous RADIOLA 
20, which established itself as “the 
greatest value in radio.” Many thousands 
of these receivers are now in use 
throughout the country. Their amaz- 
ing sensitivity and selectivity have given 
them a deservedly high reputation, and 
particularly in farm homes. 


And now RCA, in cooperation with 
the Westinghouse and General Electric 
laboratories, offers another remarkable 
value in a highly efficient receiver— 
the new storage battery set, RADIOLA 16. 














RADIO COR 
OF AMERICA 


PORA 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great com- 
pactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and tone quality, it 
sets a new standard for receivers in its price class. The 
cabinet is finished in mahogany. 

Leas eccotsnties sc «6 a's 3s SS $69.50 
ith BAGinG@ons -5 4 6s es 2 8 8 $82.75 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, with 
amazing sensitivity and many times as selective as the 
average antenna set. Ideal for distant reception. Can 
readily be adapted to socket operation. Ideal to use with 
the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 

Less accessories . . . 
With ReGiotans’. «st et tt he $89.50 


RCA-Radiola — 


It has the widest musical range ever 
achieved with one-dial control. 


When used with the new RCA Loud- 
speaker 100-A, either of these genuine 
RaDIOLAs will bring into your home 
the fine programs from the great broad- 
casting stations. And if you have elec- 
tric power service, either of these sets 
can be adapted for alternating current 
operation by the addition of socket 
power devices. 


The new complete dine of RADIOLAS 
includes sets ranging in price from 
$69.50 to $895. Any RCA Authorized 
Dealer will gladly demonstrate these 
wonderful instruments for you. A 
RADIOLA installed in your home today 
will pay for itself many times over. 
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BY - THE * MAKERS: OF - THE - RADIOTRON 
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Look fat the Red Tread 


Here’s Hood’s big value boot. You’ll know | 
it by the red strip across the sole—a tough, 
red rubber reinforcement placed where 
the heavy wear comes. 
Full double soles—tough, long -wearing 
uppers—pressure-cured by the Hood 
patented process. Only the famous Hood 
Red Boot gives longer wear. 
For a single season use there’s no better 
boot buy than this Hood Red Tread. The 
Hood Grey Arrow at the knee is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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3) ADVENTURES OF THE 
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Beth Attends a Near Lynching 


ARNED by Jack Miller that 
W<Stionery Sam” Jacks, an old ene- 
my of Henry Brown, had been seen 
prowling around the pasture, Jack Miller 
and Beth discovered 
that Brown Rob the 
prize colt had disap- 
peared. Hal charged 
that Jack Miller was 
responsible but Beth 
defended her friend. 

“It does seem 
mighty strange,” 
Father Brown as- 
serted as he mopped 
his brow, “that Jack 
Miller always seems 
to know a lot and to tell little. | Son, I’m 
beginning to believe as you do. 

“I’m going to the sheriff for a warrant 
to search the Miller house and their 
barns,” cried Hal. ‘He pulled the wool 
over our eyes in taking us to an empty 
cave. He may have Black Neb and the 
treasure concealed there and Brown Rob 
hid away.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” de- 
fed Beth. “Shame on you, dad. You 
are allowing Hal to prejudice you. Jack 
is our friend. He just assured me that 
he still is anxious to help us and came 
to tell me that he had seen ‘Slippery Sam’ 
and was afraid he might steal Brown 
Rob.” 4 

“That’s enough from you daughter,” 
announced Henry Brown with unwonted 
severity. “I have been very patient with 
Jack Miller. I don’t want him on this 
farm and you are to have nothing what- 
ever to do with him. Do you hear me?” 

Beth nodded her head and with tear 
filled eyes went off to the house while 
Hal and his father took up the hunt for 
Old Moll’s colt. In one corner of the 
woods pasture they found where the wire 
had been cut and trampled earth and the 
marks of small feet showed how the colt 
had fought to get away from his captor. 
“T don’t like to ask neighbors to help hunt 
a colt,” said Father Brown, “but there’s 
no question but that Brown Rob is stolen. 
Telephone Big Judd, Hal, and offer a 
$50 reward also. If ‘Slippery Sam’ has 
got the colt he’ll sell him to some horse- 
man for a long price. Oh why didn’t we 
keep Rob near the house!” 

“We'll get him back, dad,” assured 
Hal. “Big Judd is next to a hound in 
trailing. I'll have him here in ‘two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail.” Hal was off 
on a run for home. 


Ric Judd’s keen woodsman eye meas- 
ured the ground, made note of the 
hoof tracks and other tracks in the 
trampled soil. ‘“Hyar’s where he stood,” 
announced Big Judd, “and he’s a feller 
with a big foot. ’Bout a No. 10.” 

“That would fit ‘Slippery Sam,’” said 
Bather Brown, “and he’s a big fellow, 
00. 





JOHN CASE 


“Better’n six foot, this feller was,” 
again announced Big Judd after care- 
ful scrutiny around. 


“How do you make that out?” de- 
manded Hal. “Giving the size of a man’s 
shoe and telling his height without see- 
ing him is a different thing.” 


“Easy ef you use yore eyes, young 
feller,” replied Big Judd. “Hyar’s whar 
he stood under a tree lookin’ across the 
fence. See? The leetle twigs air broke 
whar his head struck.” 


The woodsman’s logic was unanswer- 
able. “Big Judd knows his stuff,” com- 
mented Hal. “Hit the trail, old hound, 
and we'll follow.” 


Unlike the soft bare feet of Little Joe 
th en he had disappeared leaving no trace 
the feet of Brown Rob had made sharp 
‘print in the ground and Big. Judd fol- 
owed the trial like an unerring hound. 
on? Into the woods the little party pene- 
ated until finally Judd halted them at 
ean? of a hill. “Down thar is an old 
* In,” he whispered. “Nobody lived thar 

Tr years an I'll bet that’s the thief’s 


on Quiet and keerful now. Let's 





“TEALTHILY Big Judd with Hal, 
» close behind crept forward and as 
they came to a clearing the shrill whinny 
of a colt reached them. “Rob,” whis- 
pered Henry Brown, his eyes glowing 
with relief. Angry voices came to them 
and as they neared the cabin a man 
plunged from the door and started to 
run away. 

“Boom!” Big Judd’s heavy rifle crashed 
like a cannon and a bullet plowed the dirt 
in front of the runner. “Come back 
hyar,” bellowed the woodsman. As the 
man slowed, stopped and turned toward 
them who should come through the cabin 
door but Jack Miller. 

“Hands up,” called Hal as he menaced 
his former friend with a gun. “You'll 
have a little explaining to do, young 
man. Why are you here with ‘Slippery 
Sam’?” 

“We've fooled around enough with this 
hyar gang,’ cried one of Big Judd’s 
companions. “Hyar’s the kidnapper an’ 
the feller who’s so smart he won't tell 
anything. Let’s stretch ’em up a bit an’ 
see if they'll talk. Come on fellers!” 
Rough hands were laid upon Jacks and 
Young Miller and despite the protests of 
Father Brown a rope which held Brown 
Rcb was promptly brought. Pale, but 
with compressed lips and defiant eyes 
Jack Miller was. watching the prepara- 
tions when the bushes parted and Beth 
Brown sprang forward. Panting, dishev- 
eled, Beth faced Big Judd. 

“You fools,” cried Beth, “can’t you 
see that Jack has been trying to help? 
Turn him loose this minute.” But Big 
Judd only growled in his throat and 
tossed the noose over Jack’s head. 

“Won't hurt him much, Miss,” assured 
Big Judd. “Just want him to talk.” Beth 
seized the rope and held it fast. 

(Continued next week) 


| | FRUIT—AND MASTER | 
FARMING 


‘Ow of the field men of The Progres- 

sive Farmer while visiting Master 
Farmer candidates wrote this to his wife: 
“I was at the farm of ————— today, 
and found apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and pomegran- 








ates in abundance. What a time I was | 
naving! But alas! When the dinner- | 


bell called us to the house my _ bread- 
basket was futl and I could do but half 
justice to one of the finest dinners I ever 
came face to face with. Long live that 
Master Farmer, and his family will live 
long, too, for they have an abundance 
of fruit every day in the year—many of 
them do.” 





| AUNT HET 
| By R. QUILLEN. Copyright. 1927, by 


ublishers Syndicate 











“When Pa begins talkin’ about what a 
poor husband he’s been to me, it ain’t 
his conscience botherin’ him.. He just 
wants me to brag on him a little.” 


“I know six men that Gon’t believe in 
woman’s rights, and their wives uses 
common washboards instead o’ washin’ 
machines.” 


(19) 1167 












































































Hanes 


shows that quality 
can be low in price 


Hanes Collarettes 
are cut to size. 
40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won’t roll or gap 
open. 


Hanes Cuffs won’t 

pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
raveling. 


HANES Elastio 

Shoulders give with 
every movement, be- 
cause they’re made 
with a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


4 Hanes Closed 

Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANES is 
fitted by trunk mea- 
surement as well as 
chest. 


HANeEs Elastio 
Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 











HERE is a good, warm, snug-fitting underwear at 
prices that save you money—HAnes. HANEs is 
made right from start to finish. Guaranteed — 
every thread, stitch and button. Seams are smooth 
and flat. Buttons are sewed on to stay. 

HANES material is soft and fine and elastic. It 
follows every move of every muscle. Can’t wrinkle 
or bind anywhere. No wonder that HANEs brings 
you longer wear. No wonder it stands more washing. 

It’s a fact, men, HANEs brings you perfect under- 
wear comfort, and the best value that you ever 
wore a coat over. 

Made in a wide variety of styles and weights. 
For every season and every climate. From sturdy 
extra-heavy weights to light weights. Union suits 
priced from $1 to $1.50. Shirts and drawers at 75c 
and 85c the garment. Union suits for boys and 
children too, 75c to $1. 

Ask for Hangs at your regular store. If they 
can’t supply you, write to us today. 


P. H. Hanes Knittinc Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, November 14.—Remember 
A¥ithat fruit is not a luxury but a 
necessary food. If fresh fruit is not avail- 
able, use dried or canned at least once, 
preferably twice a 
day in the children’s 
diet. 

Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 15—An_ attrac- 
tive feature at the 
club meeting is to 
have every woman 
answer the roll call 
by giving her favor- 
ite apple recipe. An 
entire program de- 
voted to the food value of fruits and nuts 
will prove remarkably interesting. 

Wednesday, November 16—A_ fruit 
cocktail is an appetizing beginning to 
either the family or company dinner. A 
mixture of apple cubes and sliced bananas, 
covered with orange and grapefruit pulp 
and juice is good. Garnish with a bit of 
red fruit jelly. 

Thursday, November 17.—“Do all 
your trees bear such beautiful peaches?” 
the visitor asked the little girl. “No, sir,” 
she answered. “Only the peach trees.” 

Friday, November 18—In making out 
the list of fruits to plant this autumn do 
not neglect the small fruits, such as dew- 
berries and strawberries. They require 
comparatively little care for the abundant 
crop of delicious fruits they yield. 

Saturday, November 19.—Of course 
we grow nut trees for their nuts, but 
they make attractive shade trees as well. 
For stately beauty it would be hard to 
equal the three pecan trees planted 150 
years ago by George Washington at 
Mount Vernon. 

Sunday, November 20.—They shall sit 
every man under his vine and his fig 


tree.—Micah IV—4. 











NUTS 


O POPULAR has the nut become 

that few meals are complete without 
it. It is used in soup and salad, bread 
and beverage, pudding and pie, candy and 
compote, cake and cookie, pickles and 
poultry stuffing. It is especially valuable 
in the school lunch. Can you imagine a 
picnic without nut sandwiches? Or that 
the bride at the wedding is really married 
without a cake full of nuts and spices? 
And as for Christmas and Thanksgiving, 
what are they without nuts? 

Nuts differ from other fruits in nutri- 
tive value. - Fruits contain much water, 
little protein, valuable salts, almost no 
fats and varying quantities of starch and 
sugar. Nuts on the other hand contain 
quantities of nutriment in a highly con- 
centrated form and excepting the chest- 
nut are composed chiefly of the oil and 
Proteins with very little of the water or 
carbohydrates. Nuts have about the same 
value in the diet as seeds in general. 

Through the middle stages of civiliza- 
tion one of the commonest foods was the 
nut. Then there came a few hundred 
years when we chose to ignore the nut 
except for holiday purposes. Lately it 
has ‘been coming into its own. Without 
doubt the increased deliciousness of the 
cultivated varieties has done much to 
bring the nut into favor. 

There was a time, too, when, except in 
the cake, nuts were eaten only out-of- 
hand but today the growing popularity 
has shown us how to appreciate them 
salted and glaced, with spice and fruit, 
gelatine and cheese, preserves and raisins. 





We eat them crushed and call it butter, . 


and we eat the oil and call that either 
salad oil or butter according to its solid- 
arity. 

The world needs more nuts. Nuts 
are too expensive for the average city 
family to buy, but the farmer can grow 
his own. Shelled pecans at a dollar a 
pound are worth it to the grower or mer- 
chant. To the consumer they are 3,300 
calories in nourishment and 30 square 
inches of bulk. Nuts, bulk for bulk, are 
among the most nutritive foods we pos- 
We have talked of making nuts 
popular and it has been done but making 
them plentiful should be stressed still 
further. 


sess, 





salad, walnut cake or a dozen other re- 
cipes. If the children beg for candy or 
father loves to have something to chew, 
some blanched and salted nuts can be 
kept on hand. We'll tell how to cook 
them if anyone reading this chances not 
to have good recipes. 





| DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 


He Learns About Jam and‘Jelly 


"7 H, BOY! That’s the best jelly I 

ever did taste!” exclaimed young 
Jimmy Grayson. “Can I have some more, 
Mother?” He turned an appealing eye 





toward Mrs. Grayson, his face a mingled 
look of satisfaction and anticipation. 


—Courtesy J. W. Stubenrauch, Limestone County, Texas. 


HERE ARE THE PEACHES—NOW BRING THE CREAM 


There should not be a home without 
one or more nut trees around it. The 
slogan of Dr. Curran, extension forester 
of North Carolina is, “An acre of nut 
trees around every farm home.” With 
an acre of nut trees every farm family 
will have all the nuts it can use at home 
and a worth while quantity to sell as well. 


Nuts should never be fed to little chal- 
dren nor to elderly people unless they are 
ground. The exception to this is when 
there is assurance that they will 5e well 
chewed. Peanut butter is an example of 
a nut made available for weak digestions. 
Some people think that eating salt with the 
nuts helps to prevent indigestion. This 
might be true of the chestnut which con- 
tains enough starch to make a very good 
bread, but saliva having no appreciable 
effect on protein or fat, the effect is nil. 

Consider the following proportions: the 
protein or tissue building material in the 
pecan is 11 per cent; walnut 18.5 per 
cent; Brazil nut 17 per cent; almond 21 
per cent, and the chestnut 6.2 per cent. 
As to the fat, that is different; the pecan 
has 71 per cent; walnut 64 per cent; Brazil 
nut 67 per cent: almond 55 per cent and 
the chestnut 6.2 per cent. 

A woman making cake can save butter 
by adding nuts to it. Adding pecans, for 
instance, which are almost 75 per cent fat 
she could cut down almost 75 per cent on 
the butter. 

The flavor of nuts is especially at- 
tractive and is a boon to the woman who 
has a never ending series of meals to 
plan. A clear milk soup, salt, a little 
onion grated into it and then a table- 
spoon of peanut butter beaten into it and 
lo—here is something good for supper on 
a cold night. One can vary this with 


hickory nut bread, broken pecans in the 


” 


“Help yourself, answered his 
mother. 

“IT hope you did up a lot of it,” re- 
marked Mr. Grayson. “It certainly is 
delicious. It has all the flavor of our 
own luscious grapes.” 

“No, I haven’t any more—” Mrs. Gray- 
son paused to view with amusement the 
horror-stricken faces of her family. “But 
I can make it,” she added. 

“How ?” asked Dad in amazement, “The 
grapes were all over long ago.” 

“Yes, but I bottled the juice instead 
of spending my time at that busy season 
making jelly. Now I am going to make 
it up into jelly as we need it.” 

“Well, well, well,” said Dad thought- 
fully. “How times do change. You used 
to spend hours over the stove in the hot- 
test summer weather making jelly. And 
now you tell me all that was unnecessary. 
How does it happen?” 

“Because we have learned that it is 
possible to make jelly of any kind of fruit 
juices, fresh or canned, by the addition 
of pectin and sugar, in the proper propor- 
tion. As we have plenty of fruit of all 
kinds right from our own orchard, I bot- 
tle the juice and then make it up into 
jelly in winter. I am going to do some 
this afternoon.” 

“But this is Saturday,” protested Dad, 
“TI thought you and Jimmy might like to 
go to town with me to see a good movie.” 

“And so we would,” answered Mrs. 
Grayson. “Making jelly takes only a 
few minutes by the simple process. I 
am going to make several dozen jars for 
Christmas presents. I can think of noth- 
ing more welcome to friends living in 
town or to invalids, than some of our own 
home-grown fruits in such luscious form.” 


“T don’t live in town and I’m not an 


son, 








invalid but I could use a jar or so myself, 

Mother,” observed Jimmy. “TI’ll help you 

so we won't be late for the movies.” 
JELLY RECIPES 


Jellies From Canned Fruit Juices.—Two cups 
juice or juice and water, 4 cups sugar and \, 
cup liquid pectin, Bring juice and sugar to 
a boil. At once add pectin, stirring con. 
stantly. Bring again to a rolling boil and 
remove from fire. Skim, pour quickly, and 
cover hot jelly at once with hot melted 
para ffine. 

Grape Jelly From Bottled Juice.—Two cups 
grapejuice, 3 cups sugar, % cup liquid pectin, 
Measure sugar and then juice into saucepan, 
stir and bring to a boil. Stir in pectin and 
bring again to full rolling boil and boil for 
% minute. Remove from fire, let stand 1 
minute, skim, pour quickly and cover hot 
jelly at once with hot melted paraffine. 

Apple Jelly From Sweet Cider.—Two cups 
apple cider, 5 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. 
Measure sugar and then cider into saucepan, 
stir and bring to a boil. Stir in pectin and 
bring again to a full rolling boil and boil for 
1 minute. Remove from fire, let stand 1 min- 
ute, skim, pour quickly and cover hot jelly 
at once with hot melted paraffine. 

Use accurate, level measurements, and time 
the boiling period carefully for good results. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 


ment, The Progressive Farmer. 
f 
| FRUIT | 


RS. Hines and the home demonstra- 

tion agent and Mrs. Cook, the new 
member, sat talking, waiting for the other 
club members to arrive. 

“T’ve just been reading a very interest- 
ing account of some boys who dropped 
behind in their studies,” said Mrs. Hines 
by way of conversation. “Something hap- 
pened to the whole school and no one 
knew why. The boys became listless and 
irritable. At last someone suggested that, 
though the boys were well fed, someone, 
with modern knowledge of nutrition, in- 
spect the food. It was found that there 
was practically no uncooked food. fruit 
or greens in the diet. These were sup- 
plied and the whole trouble disappeared.” 


“What do you suppose their trouble 
was?” asked Mrs. Cook. 

“Incipient scurvy, I suppose,” replied 
Miss Keating, the agent. 

“Scurvy !” exclaimed Mrs. Cook, “why 
that’s a disease only sailors have.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned that lady. 
“Many a cross, irritable boy or girl al- 
ways getting in mischief is like that be- 
cause he has too little milk, green food, 
fruit and raw food in his diet. People 
who live on meat, bread, sweets and such 
get pale and tired and call it anemia oF 
indigestion or anything else.” 

“Yes,” broke in Mrs. Hines, “then they 
go and spend their good money for medi- 
cine when grapefruit, oranges, turnmp 
greens, spinach, tomatoes and milk are 
cheaper and easier to take.” 

Several of the women had arrived by 
this time and were listening. One of them 
said, “Tell us a little about the value of 
fruits, Miss Keating, while we are walt- 
ing.” 

“Well, it’s just this,” she said, “we all 
know that we get splendid food value ™ 
fruit but all do not know about the vita- 
mines that protect the body from stunte 
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keep well when you use 
Diamond Crystal 


pig eh who are increasing 
their incomes each fall by 
marketing home-cured meats 
have learned that the demand for 
their :roducts depends largely 
upon the flavor. 

A sweet, fine-flavored meat 
sells readily and at a profitable 
price. But to be fine-flavored and 
appealing to the palate, it must 
be properly salted. 

Diamond Crystal Salt does that 
—and more. It protects against 


spoilage. You can rest assured — 


that the cure will be successful 
with Diamond Crystal. It pene- 
trates the meat to the very bone, 
bringing out the natural flavor to 
the fullest. And because it is pure 
and mild, it leaves no strong, 
salty taste to obscure the flavor. 
Use it this fall and see the dif- 
ference it makes. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meat, for table and for cook- 
ing, for livestock, for canning, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thats aff Salt” 
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Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 


esting booklet, **Howto Butcher Hogs 
nd Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today. 


— 
Diauonxn Crysta Sart Co., 
Dept.1486 St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
and Cure Pork.” 


Nome__ 








Town___ 
R.F.D.__ 














State. 





growth, from catching disease easily, and 
from an anemic, tired condition.” 

“But what are vitamines?” asked some- 
one. 

“Just those things,” she smiled. ‘Why, 
the babies’ lives that have been saved by 
the discovery of giving them orange juice 
is beyond calculation.” 

“But suppose one cannot get oranges?” 

“Then grapefruit, lemon or the other 
citrus fruit juices will do. Pot liquor 
from.turnip salad is probably responsible 
for much of the vigor of darkies’ teeth 
and it is equally good for us. Vitamines 
can be obtained for babies when orange 
juice is not available by grating turnip 
or Irish potatoes on a well boiled grater 
and then straining it to remove all solid 
particles. Tomato juice is a good sub- 
stitute for orange juice too.” 

“More,” said the woman 
over in the corner settling 
herself to listen as Miss 
Keating seemed about to 
stop. 

“Well, there are vitamines 
A, B, C, D, and E as yet discovered but 
it’s vitamine C about which we are most 
concerned when we eat fruit because it 
has so much to do with keeping us good 
natured and ruddy.” 


“That sounds 
Hines observed. 


like a puzzle,” Mrs. 


“Tt isn’t though,’’ Miss Keating declar- 
ed, “because fresh fruit, milk, and the 
juice of potato, turnip, tomato, celery, 
carrot, cabbage, lettuce, water cress and 
other raw vegetables prevents incipient 
scurvy, the symptoms of which—as I was 
explaining before some of you ladies 
came in—are loss of weight, anemia, 
shortness of breath, swollen ankles, break- 
ing blood vessels, especially in the lower 
leg, and bleeding gums, to say nothing 
of that listlessness and irritability. Isn’t 
that so Mrs. Hines?” 


“Indeed, it is,” responded that lady with 
emphasis. “If I’d encouraged my chil- 
dren to spend their pennies on fruit in- 
stead of candy in winter, they might have 
had less trouble keeping up in school and 
fewer childish diseases.” 





“What about canned fruit and vege- 
tables? Does the cooking destroy them?” 


“Yes and no. Vitamine C is destroyed 
more by oxidation than by temperature. If 
the fruits and vegetables are immersed 
in slightly salted water for a few hours 
they can be canned and processed with- 
out losing their anti-scorbutic value. This 
can be done to most of the vegetables, 
but only a few of the fruits—apples, 
pears, etc.” she explained. 

“You’ve made me appreciate fruit as I 
never did before,” said Mrs. Cook grate- 
fully. “When I go home I shall get my 
husband to he!p me make a list of all the 
kinds of fruits and berries we can grow 
on our farm. Each year we meant to 
plant a home orchard, but have _ post- 
poned doing it. We'll not wait another 
season.” 


“Let’s make a resolution to 
each plant at least one fruit 
and one nut tree,’”’ suggested 
Mrs. Hines. 

“Make it a dozen fruit 
trees,” said Miss Keating. 
“TI can think of no finer health insurance 
for yourselves and your families.” 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


nf E HAVE many oranges and 
grapefruit but I am afraid to eat 
them because they are acid.” 








You need not be afraid to eat oranges, 
grapefruit or lemons in generous quan- 
tities. Although known as “acid fruits,” 
the citrus fruits have an alkaline reac- 
tion in the blood. 


“My children love bananas. 
bad for them?” 


No longer does the banana hold its 
place in the “don’t” list in the feeding of 
children. The ripe banana is an excel- 
lent food provided it is thoroughly 
chewed or put through a sieve as for lit- 
tle children. As the banana ripens the 
skin is first yellow, then it becomes thin, 
then covered with brown specks and fin- 
ally the entire skin is brown. It is also 
very soft. It is at this last stage that the 
banana is ripe and good for food. 


Are they 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














738—Y outhful Lines.—Designed in sizes 16, 
18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 


44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4 yard of 18-inch contrasting. 

572—Chic Slenderizing Mode!. — Designed 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52, and 54 inches bust.measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 


3023—Smartly Simple.—Designed in sizes 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 


quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 





3169—One-piece Type.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

3122—The Bear Family.—Designed in one 
size only. For requirements see pat- 
tern envelope. 

3095—Practical, Dainty.—Designed in sizes 
Y%, 1, and 2 years. The one-year size 
requires 1 yard of 40-inch material. 

3094—-French Coat and Hat.—Designed iq 
sizes %, 1, and 2 years. The one-year 
size requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards ot #-inch 
lining. 
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“For SLX 


frequent 
emergencies on 
the farm” 
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“*Handiest thing 
in the house’’ 
Said 2000 women 


FARM HOMES KNOW, perhaps better than 
any other kind, the great usefulness of a handy 
thing like ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. You 
meet these emergencies every day. *‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly is quick and easy to use—you can keep 
it ready month in and month out. 


First aid—Use ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly to soothe and 
heai cuts, bruises, wounds, bites, stings, 
burns and scalds. Take internally for tickling 
coughs. Squeeze a tiny bit in each nostril to 
relieve head colds. 


To soothe baby—Use ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly to re- 
lieve chafing. Cover area with ‘‘Vaseline’™’ 
Jelly and avoid harsh or damp clothing. 
For scalp troubles massage t Prose 
with ‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Around the house—Mcetal stoves, pots, pans, 
when not in use, can be kept free from rust 
by coating with a very small quantity of 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly. It is an excellent polish for 
furniture too. Takes the squeak out of 
hinges, keeps rust off the screens. 


Garden implements—Kecep them in good con- 
dition by coating all metal parts with 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly when not in use. 


Farm machinery—‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly is a con- 
venient lubricant for any machinery. 


For pets, live stock, poultry— Animals suffer 
from small injuries just as humans do. 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly soothes their hurts just as 
it helps your own. 


Write for free booklet of these and many other 
uses. Address Dept. Pr 11-27. Chesebrough 
| Manufacturing Company, 17 State St., New 
| York, N. Y. When you buy, remember the 
| erademark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the package gives 
| you the assurance you are getting the genuine 
| product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
mpany, Cons’d. 























Vaseline 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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E66 Prices Higher 
Get More to Sell 


Egege are 
bringing more 
money. Make your 
hens pay you profits. 
Help them thru tke molt 
quickly and start them to 
laying by feeding Rust's Egg 

Producer. 

Mix it with your chicken feed 
and soon you will have cackling, 
red comb chickens laying more and 
more eggs. 


18 More Exzs a Duy—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two exes a d&y. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from the same rations, 


Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs, Anna M. Harrts, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, “I got a 30-cent package of RUST’ 8 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
hen and pullet 1 had was laying.” 

Special Introductory Offer 
Bend 80 cents for a lurge 1-Ib. trial package, 
enough for 12 to 15 hens for 10 days. The extra 
eggs should repay many times the smsil cost. 
If you, are like most customers, you will 
come Dack for more. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 8S. 14th Street, 


Richmond, 
Va. 
































r-RAW FURS, 


We Pay the Highest Prices! 
Get more money for your furs and Quicker Returns 
by selling or shipping close to your home. I guar- 
antee satisfaction and a square deal. 
H. COHEN, NEWBERN, N. C. 
Sole buying agent for 
SOL WARENOFF & CO., N. Y. 











WE GUARANTEE Diaintinn | 
Farmer Advertising Reliable. 


If in writing oteeetinee and 
pee = * he subscrib- 

er says: w your adver- 
Ufsement, tn The Progressive 


to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss result 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our ad- 
vertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
batrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should ——_, _— 
gate land before purchasi 
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& Address Letters to UndlePF (Care of Progseativeiarmer 






























We will 
Finance 
you 


Good Pay Every Day 
The McConnon Way 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? 
Step into an auto and drive to Success! Own 
your own business, and enjoy a big steady in- 


come! 

We'll - B yee up in busi 
Send the Coupon! ¥:: Le > we 
started thousands of other men on = happy road to 
Big Earnings, distributing McConnon’s 228 Farm and 
Household Necessities. No capital required. Experi- 
Tuc 3 not a We teach you everything—SEND 


No Money Needed 


Without a penny of investment from 
you, the McConnon Plan will give you 
a Sound steady business, with all the 
freedom, money and happiness that 
goes with it. By this plan we will 
‘Tedit you, 80 that you can sell on 
time—like a big store. Your busi- 
ness belongs to you, and gets big- 
ser every day. Ja@gt show us that 
you are honest and reliable— 
then step into BIG MONEY, 







investigate: send for all facts about this Plan. Learn 
how Kaletowski, in Wis., Linton in Ala., Everett in 
Miss., Shook in Iowa, and thousands of others found 
success. What they did, YOU CAN. Get the facts! 
Send Coupon! 


McCONNON & CO. 
85-87 West Virginia Ave., Desk 1511, Memphis, Tenn. 


MAIL THIS *OsricAtion® 
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| FRUITTY FLAVORS | 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Because this is a 
“More Fruit Special” we are giving the 
larger part of our space this week to let- 
ters from boys and girls all over the South, 
telling what they have done with apples 
and peaches and pears and such. You'll 
find, too, that some of them are rather 
“nutty” over their work. Lone Scouts 
have something special in store for them 
on next week’s scout page. All get set 
for a country-wide booster contest. 





AM a little boy 12 years old and am 

in the fourth grade. I wish to be a 
farmer like my father. He has been a 
farmer all of his life. I want to be a 
farmer because you can get all the fruit 
and vegetables you can eat. You can get 
fresh air and you can enjoy yourself ev- 
ery day. EDWARD FINCHER. 

Randolph County, Ala. 

Orchardist, Trucker, Poultryman.— 
My papa gave me an orchard. It has 
about 20 apple trees and about 20 peach 
trees in it. I am going to raise truck. 
I am going to take our old car and make 
a truck bed on it to haul the products to 
market. We have a Smith-Hughes man 
at our school and he has an incubator 
that holds 1,200 eggs. He will sell little 
chicks for six cents when the time comes. 
I think I will buy about 200 little White 
Leghorns. I already have 30 chickens. 

Hot Springs County, Ark. V.H. 


An Orchard, All Her Own. — Last 
year daddy gave me a fruit orchard of 
my own. He told me if I would care for 
the young trees, myself he would give 
them to me. I began with the intention 
of caring for my trees in the right way, 
with the hope that next year I would 
have plenty of ripe, rich, sweet, and mel- 
low fruit. I cared for the trees myself 
and by the next year I had plenty of 
juicy fruit for myself and my! I did 
have so many for the market. 


JESSIE AVERETTE. 
Perry County, Tenn. 


Makes Money With Orchard. — I 
want to tell you about my orchard. I 
have a score of pear trees and about 
two score of peach and apple trees. I 
get all we need to eat and lots to sell. 
All of you farm boys and girls have 
heard the old saying, “An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away.” I have tried this 
and found it true. I haven’t had a doc- 
tor to come to see me for years and years. 
If my trade gets much larger I will get 
a truck to haul my fruit to town. T hope 
each and every one of you farmer boys 
and girls has an orchard. If you have 
you can sure bring in some money all 
your own. CARL HOLIMAN. 

Hot Springs County, Ark. 


Has Plenty of Fruit and Nuts.— 
Uncle P. F., I live on a plantation of 
150 acres which my father owns. We 
raise many products as rice, corn, cotton, 
cane, potatoes, and soybeans. We also 
have many cattle. We have a large or- 
chard of peaches, pecans, oranges, grapes, 
and figs. We didn’t have very many 
peaches or figs, but we had a lot of 
pecans and oranges. I sold $30 worth 
of oranges and $40.35 worth of pecans. 
I help daddy do the yard work, as get- 
ting feed for the chickens and feeding 
the pigs and cattle. I also help mother 
do the house work every day when I 
come home from school. I also study 
very hard. DOROTHY MOSS. 

Vermilion Parish, La. 


Helped Save Fruit.—I cannot name 
the many ways in which the county agent 
has helped me succeed. One of the ways 
he zhelped me was by coming to my res- 
cule when we had a large orchard of fruit 
getting ripe and no way to save it, ex- 
cept by hand. This was a slow way as 
you all know. The county agent visited 
us during this time and, knowing that our 








fruit was ripening very fast, brought a 
steam presure canner. With it we can- 
ned 350 cans of fruit and 175 cans of 
vegetables. We liked the canner so well 
that we had our agent purchase us one 
which we are still using. At another 
time he helped me plan my poultry house 
which is the best in this county (Brad- 
ley). MILDRED McCLENDON. 
Bradley County, Ark. 


| PROTECT THE FORESTS: | 


ONG before the Pilgrim Fathers 

landed on American soil, this coun- 
try was covered by an immense forest 
full of wild game with no one but the 
Indians to kill it, but even they (savages) 
were more particular in doing so than 
we, a civilized race, are today, They 
killed no more than they could consume, 
but we have greedy sportsmen today who 
kill just for the fun of killing. 

If John Smith, or even George Wash- 
ington, could come to life today, they 
would be surprised to see how their loved 
country is destroying its timber supply. 
The demand for wood is becoming 
greater each year and it would be a wise 
thing to begin thinking about meeting 
this greater demand. 

TURNER FOSHEE. 


[ SOMETHING TO MAKE | 


A Weather Vane 


WE AREN’T printing this “Some- 
thing to Make,” because it is unusual 
or not often seen (for what farm boy is 
there who doesn’t know how to make 
one?), but as an example of a simple, 
yet well made “windmill.” If there isn’t 
one on your dad’s barn or away up in 

















—Courtesy Russia 
Cement Co. 


the air somewhere else about the place, 
you're missing a big opportunity for 
keeping up with the wind and having 
some fun as well. Did you ever try put- 
ting a fidgety clown on one? It can be 
done. And do you paint your “windmills” 
after they’re finished? Try it once and 
see how it improves the looks. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN——Covyright. 1927. bs 


Publishers Syndicate 

















“It looks like ever’ time I get to the 
most excitin’ part of the book, it's bed- 
time.” 

“Sometimes it is dangerous to insult 
me but I don’t git very mad if it is a big 
boy.” 


The Progressive Farm 















500 dissatistied 
FARMERS 


to stop renting and begin retailing Ray- 
leigh’s Good Health Products to your 
neighbors. Easy to sell monthly $259. 
$500 worth of flavors, 8Pices, food prod. 
ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, 
veterinary and poultry products, 
150 different daily necessities 
yourself and your friends. 

experience needed—We show 
how to succeed. Low prices. 
Complete service. 


Soaps, 
Over 
used by 
No selling 
you just 
Good values, 
For free Particulars 


‘ Send this coupon! a = mm 
g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. fn, i 


= Memphis, Tens, 
Ps Please tell me how ican make more money 
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City. State t 





Warmth in Zero Weather. 


FIGURFIT 












ECAUSE they keep yon 
warm even though * 
thermometer says zero, is 
reason enough to wear In- 
dera FBigurfit Knit Princess 
Blips. 


But warmth alone im’t 


up aroun the hip, and 
bunching at the knees. And 
the STA-UP straps will not 
slip off the shoulders. 


Easily laundered—no Iron 





in a wide variety ~ 


at agreeably moderato prices 
or women, misses aod 
dren. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you Indera Slips and kit 
underskirts, or write us if he 
can’t supply you. Descriptive 
folder showing garments in 
actual colors sent free, 
INDERA MILLS COMPANY 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Plant FRUIT TREES 
THIS FALL! 


Send for our new catalogue of Fruits, berry Bushes, 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Grape Vines. 
ete. 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
POMONA, N. C. 











SEND FOR THIS 


Erie Stillson 
Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench 
to have around the house, It 
is the famous 


ERIE STILLSON 
WRENCH 


It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable 
with any other Stillson 
Wrench. Has moveable jaws 
and a firmly fastened wooden 
handle. Will take % to 1% 
inch pipe. It is a particularly 
useful article to have for clog- 
ged drain pipes, rusted nuts 
etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer 
on this wrench and you 
want to take advantage of it. 


Mail Your Order 
‘ Now! 


Erie Stillson Wrench 


Sent Postpaid) 


and 
The Progressive Farmer 


Five Years 











For Only 
Send order and remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE } FARMER 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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; ier 12, 1927 
THE COTTON SITUATION | 














FTER several days of rather violent 


churning due to a conflict of bullish 
and bearish market influences, cotton 
prices have quieted down at round the 
2s%-cent level for 
December contracts 
on the principal spec- 
ulative markets and 
20% cents for basis 
middling cotton on 
the 10 designated 
spot markets. 


The movement of 
the crop into sight 
reached a new high 
point for the season 
in the week ending October 28, although 
it was generally believed that the crop 
movement had passed its peak early in 
October. Ideal weather for picking cot- 
ton has prevailed over most of the belt 
until the last few days when some rains 
have occurred. It is reported that the 
largest percentage of the crop ever 
known at this season has been picked and 
ginned in the major producing sections 
of Texas. Reports are numerous from 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tex- 
as that gins have either closed for the 
season or are running only on certain 
days of the week. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems likely that the move- 
ment of the crop into sight is likely to 
decline faster than usual during the next 
few weeks. 

On substantial setbacks in the market, 
domestic mills have been buying cotton 
on a fairly liberal scale, but enough of 
them are still wedded to the idea of an 
ample crop and lower prices to prevent | 
them from following prices upward. | 
Cloth markets have been unsettled by | 
the sharp fluctuations in raw cotton and |! 
the changes in cotton goods prices which 
mills have made as a result. It is possi- 
ble that new contracts for cotton goods 
are not being entered into on a large 
scale and that this is the principal reason 
for the reluctant buying by domestic 
spinners. Some observers believe, how- 
ever, that mills have not been buying 
enough cotton to cover their sales of 
cloth and that they will be forced to pur- 
chase more freely before long. This is 
not a matter which can be demonstrated 
statistically. However, the world’s tak- 
ings of American cotton last week were 
the largest for any week this season and 
slightly larger than in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Total takings for the 
season to October 28 were 3,812,000 bales 
compared with 3,843,000 bales a year ago. 
As a whole, world consumption of cot- 
ton does not seem to have been seriously 
affected by the rise in prices compared 
with a year ago. If consumption con- 
tinues at this high rate for a few months 
longer, it is possible that a very bullish 
Situation will be created for the balance 
of the year. GILBERT GUSLER. 





GILBERT GUSLER 








: | 
SOUTH CAROLINA GIRLS’ | 
CLUB WINNERS | 


INNING teams and individuals in 

the several girls’ club contests at 

the recent State Fair were as follows:— 

Clothing Contest.—The Newberry County 

team, Dorothy Miller and Mary Frances Har- 

“ce Darlington County, Pearl Munn and 
tah Lou Stokes, came second. 





Room Improvement Contest.—Union County, | 


Edith Dukes and Lillie Mae Fowler. Clar- 
tendon County, Mary Lou Broadway and Olivia 
Smith, came second. 

Raanning Contest.—Lancaster County, Kate 
re iMson and Avis Mungo. Second place was 
yee by Berkeley County, Gladys Harvey and 
ucile Harvey. 

poread Contest.—Abbeville County, 
Town and Mildred Beckwith. Allendale 
ieee’ Lottie Bryan and ‘Elise Manuel, 


Sable 


pralth Contest.—First place was won by 

a el Turbyville, Clarendon County; second 

_— by Annie Reid Chapman, Anderson 

Sunty; third place by Mary Livingston, 
y 


iken County. 
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hurry. 


Tuxedo Dairy 


Miami Dairy 
Tuxedo Cho 








Eliminate the 
Boarder Cows 


Some cows will give more milk than others, raise better 
calves. Capacities are bound to differ. 
non-payers in your herd, you’d better get rid of them ina 


But before you blame the cows, check up on their feed. 
You'll probably find that they’ve failed for lack of a bal- 
anced ration. A good concentrate, such as Miami Dairy 
16%, will restore them to a money-making basis. 

Miami Dairy is a popular protein feed because it brings 
results at low cost. In it are ingredients for increasing the 
milk flow, while maintaining the animal’s body. Cows like 
its rich molasses flavor. And it’s usually cheaper than mill 
feeds, middlings or bran. 


The Tuxedo Dealer near you carries Miami Dairy in stock 
and can supply you promptly. See him today for the sake 
of better profits. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Miami Dairy 16% 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


Tuxedo HogRation Tuxedo Chick 


Look for the Store 
with the Tuxedo 
BULL’S EYE 





Auras 
Le ed 
a tee gis ae 

Pte Te eee 


oo ase 
WRGe Chee eye etses eR hete 


if there are any 


“Our Forty-Sixth Year” 








The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 


Tuxedo Starting Feeds Tuxedo Scratch 
Tuxedo Growing Mashes Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Allmash Tuxedo Poultry 
Tuxedo Eggmashes Fattener 
—and others 


LRsz 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








U.S.GOVERNMENT 
WOOL O.D. SUIT 


é MONEY BACK 
o IF NOT 
‘| SATISFIED 











EVERY 
SUIT BRAND 
NEW and PERFECT 
COAT SIZES 36 to 42 
PANTS SIZES 30 to 42 
reguiarGovern- (4 
ment goods and tine 2 
ae ph ETT RE or 

al and workmans aina! ‘ad: 16 os. 
O.D. Wool Melton Cloth. Avery useful, quaviesahie 
sui* for all out-door wear; warm and durable; a 
practical suit at minimum cost. 

EY Pay bargain price of 

SEND NO MON $4.98 plus the postage 
when the goods are delivered to you. 


Our new bargain catalog mailed to ad- 
FREE dress on request. Write for yours today. 





ens 














LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY | 





This 4-H Club Boy knows Cottonseed Meal 
produces champions! 





Grand Champion Steer-Club Class Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1927. Bred by Craig Logan, Valley Mills, Texas. 
Fed by Charley Miles, Mosheim, Texas. 


Write for free 
information on feeding 





Cottonseed Products Ass’n 
Southeastern Office, Dept. P-3 
809 Palmetto Bldg, Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the booklets illustrated 





PREE— These X?2™ 








booklets on how 
to feed Cottopseed Meal Address 
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Any paint 
Lead 


paint makes the 


beautifies. 


beauty lasting. 
Dutch Boy 


; / 
white-lead gives a |. 


pure all-lead paint. 


HAT to do and 
how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes to redec- 
orate the home, either, 


inside or out. As a starter, send for the 


book on Painting 
“Decorating the Home.” 


**Hand- 
”? and the booklet (in color) 


Follow with any 


specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Franci 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of 


Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 


sco, 235 Montgomery St. 
Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 


Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


W HITE-LEAD 


DUTCH BOY 











Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 
<r" @ 


Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stemads Worms 


Hogs, oheme. Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs 2 and Foxes 


Safe and $ and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 








ANIMAL 


PARKE 


& CO. 
CAN 


Featliex Beds 2 


INDUSTRY DE 
DAVIS 
Ds TROIT, MICH, t 
WALKERVILLI 
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Delivered 
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BETTER THAN EVER 


Bandana Handkerchief 

and Farm Account Book FREE 
Hamilton Carhartt Overall Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Please tell me how I can get a 28 inch 
Bandana Handkerchief FREE; also send me 
your Farm Account Book without charge. 


Name 





Address 











State ky, ee 
a 








The Progressive Farmer 


South Carolina Farm News 


co, pei Carolina produced this year 
72,955,196 pounds of tobacco, which 
is about 16,000,000 pounds more than 
last year’s crop. The value of this 
year’s crop is $17,179,397.73, 
or nearly $4,000,000 more 
than last year’s crop. The 
average price per pound for 
the season was around 23 
cents. The biggest South 
Carolina market this year 
was Mullins, Marlboro County, which 
handled over 9,000,000 pounds, followed 
by Lake City, Florence County, with 
5,000,000 pounds; Timmonsville, Flor- 
ence County, with over 2,000,000 pounds; 
and Nichols, Darlington, and Conway, 
with slightly over 1,000,000 pounds each. 

High Scores in Egg-laying Contest. 
—The Second Southeastern Egg-laying 
Contest at McCormick, S. C., came to a 
close in October. Eugene W. Brown’s 
White Leghorn 211, from North Caro- 
lina, made the highest individual score 
in the entire contest, 317 eggs. In the 
National sectior. of the contest, Mrs. C 
V. Cate’s Barred Rocks, from Georgia, 
won first place in the heavy class, and 





the Rucker pen from Iowa, won the first 
prize in the Leghorn class, averaging 270 
eggs per pen. The outstanding South 
Carolina entry in the National section 
was that of Talmadge Chapman, of 
Greenville, which finished in fifth place, 
In the state section of the contest, the 
Cackle Hill White Leghorns of Williams. 
ton, won first place by a margin of one 
egg over the Weather’s pen. Cackle Hill's 
hen 461 made highest individual score, 
281 eggs. 

September Dairy Honor Roll. — The 
South Carolina Dairy Honor Roll for 
September is headed by Charming Bell’s 
Briar, a Jersey in the herd of W. §S, 
Glenn, Spartanburg, with a_ production 
of 74.2 pounds of fat. Second place went 
to Masher’s Laughing Water, a Guernsey 
in the herd of Dr J. E. Funderburk, 
Cheraw, with 60 pounds of fat. Third 
place went to May King’s Saint Martins 
Triumph, a Guernsey in the Clemson 
College herd, with 58.4 pounds of fat, 
Among the 10 highest for the month 
there were 8 Guernseys and two Jerseys, 
the low of these 10 being 46.3 pounds of 
fat. 








Fruits and Varieties Recommended for South Carolina 


ORTICULTURIST A. E. Schilletter of the South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice gives the following table of fruits and varieties recommended for that 
state, together with valuable figures on planting distances, trees for one acre, ete 


1. FOR MOUNTAIN AND PIEDMONT REGIONS 


Planting Sizes and ages of 
Fruits distance trees to plant 
WE, «cave sega ncas 30’x30’ 3’-5’—1 year 
BOE cavcucasieacts 35/x35’ 3’-5’—1 year 
Persimmons .......- 20’x20’ te grade 
CHEFTICR oo cccccccces 20’x20’ -5’—1 year (sour) 
30’x30’ 3’-5’—1 year (sweet) 
3 20’x20’ =3’-5’—1 year 
ert 18’x18’ First grade 
Peache® ...ccccccece 20’x20’ 3’-4’—1 year or June bud 
DD: iedeccewackeaes 18’x17’ First grade 
Grapes (Muscadine). 12’x25’ A-grade—l year 


Grapes (bunch) ..... 8’x10’ A-grade—l year 
Dewberry ..... ar ’x 5’ First grade 
Blackberries ........ 6’x 4’ First grade 
Strawberries ........ 3’x 1%’First grade 
Raspberries ........- 6’x 4’ First grade 
PeCanS cecccsecceses 60’x60’ 4’-6’—1 year 

2. FOR SAND HILL, PINE, 
PESTS cecccccceseess 30'x30’ 3’-5’—1 year 
AppleS accocccecees 35/x35’ 3’-5’—1 year 
Persimmons 20’x20’ First grade 
PIUMS cccccccescees 20’x20’ 3’-5’—1 year 
QUINCE cocccceceeces 18’x18’ First grade 
PeacheS ceccccereess 20’x20’ 3’-5’—1 year June bud 
Pe a caswasdourens« 18’x17’ First grade 
Grapes (Muscadine). 12’x25’ A-grade—l year 
Grapes (bunch) ..... 8x10’ A-grade—l year 
Dewberry eee 4’x 5’ First grade 
Blackberries ........ 4’x 6’ First grade 


Strawberries 3’x 1%4’First grade 


ee Se Pee 60'x60’ 4’-6’—1 year 


Trees Trees 


% acre 1 acre Varieties 


Kieffer (summer) 
Early Harvest 
Red June 

Horse (autumn) 
Delicious (winter) 
Stayman 
Winesap 

Yates 

Terry 
Tane-Nashi 
Early Richmond 
Montmorency 
Yellow Spanish 
Governor Wood 
Gold 

Burbank 


ROS tt tn DD OO DO 


Shiro 

Orange (May-June) 
Mayflower 

Early Rose (June and July) 
Mamie Ross 


Belle of Georgia (July and August) 
Elberta 

Bracket (August and September) 
Salway 

Matthews (September and October) 
Martin’s September 

Stinson’s October 

Celestial 

Magnolia 

Brown Turkey 

Eden 

Scupernong 

James 

Flowers (early) 

Moore’s Early 

Lucile (R) (mid-season) 
Delaware ( 

Concord (RB) 

Niagara (W) 

Lucretia 

Snyder 

Eldorado 

Lady Thompson 

Klondyke 

Gandy 

Cuthbert 

18 St. Regis 

a Stewart (not for home orchard) 
Schley 

Money- Maker 


AND COASTAL REGIONS 
Kieffer (summer) 


Early Harvest 
Horse 
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Red June (winter) 
Shockley 

Tane-Nashi 

Gold 

Burbank 

Shiro 

Orange (May-June) 
Mayflower 

Early Rose (June-July) 
Mamie Ross 
Carman 

Hiley 

Belle of Georgia (Jul; 
Elberta 

Bracket (August -Septe 
Salway 

Matthews (September-October) 
Martin’s September 
Stinson’s October 

Celestial 

Magnolia 

Brown Turkey 

Eden 

Scuppernong 

James 

Flowers (early) 

6 Moore’s Early 

6 Lucile (mid-season) 

10 Delaware 

8 Concord 

id Niagara 

2 Lucretia 

13 Snyder 

13 Eldorado 


Cro ww > 
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100 150 Gandy 
a ae Stewart (not for home orchard) 
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Nevember 12, 1927 


He NOW Makes $24051 
Sales Per Week! ° 


YOU Should # 
Do So, Also! 


Chas. N. Schaffer, 
Montgomery Co., 
PENN., was a Street 
Car Conductor up to a 
few months ago. Now, he 
is making $240.51 aver- 
age sales per week sell-, 
ing Stark Trees—has 

sold $1,683.60 worth 
in 7 weeks. 


Thousands of ax it eaten 
Farmers and City Men 
Do As Well! 


Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
YOU the great Sales Opportunities that 
our Great Advertising Campaign — 
reaching 18,000,000 farms and homes— 
alg ark your grasp. Write for 
UICK—you are PAID WEEK- 
LY the work is healthful, pleasant and 
PROFITABLE. Don’t let your _neigh- 
bor beat you to this MONEY- 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 

Address Box S.W.242 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


STARE a yas ns org Boz S.W.242 

siana, Mo. P.F.11-12-27 

e— pane any obligation on my —_ 
Pweg facts and terms of your Salesmen’s Offer. 
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Flowering — 
for Your Lawn! 


Plant them now. There is a lot of gen- 
uine satisfaction in having the grounds 
around your home attractively plant- 
ed. It’s an easy matter and we give 
below a wonderful selection at an at- 
tractive price: 


10 Spirea Van Houttei .... 


N 
' 

we 
loa 
fed 
”*” 
i 
Ss 


10 Barberry Thunbergii.. 2-3 ft. 3.50 
6 Althea Bush ........... 2-3 ft. 2.10 
4 Hydrangea A. G....... 2-3 ft. 2.00 
4 Hydrangea P. G....... 2-3 ft. 2.60 
MEER, .owesciczccee 2-3 ft. 1.20 
4 Bush Honeysuckle .... 2-3 ft. 1.40 
BapWes A. We. ..cccesses 2-3 ft. 1.40 
4 Weigelia Pink ......... 2-3 ft. 1.40 
4 Red Snowberry ........ 2-3 ft. 1.20 
6 Philadelphus ........... 2-3 ft. 1.80 


This $22.10 Assortment for only $16.00 


This is a fine collection of 60 flowering 
shrubs, two years old, plants labeled 
and ready to sell, which we offer you 
for only $16.00, cash. Send for our 
Descrivtive Catalog to select other 
stock you may require. Will add 500 
nice California Privet for only $12.00; 
nice, heavy, 18-24 inch stock. Let us 
book your order now for immediate or 
later shipment. 


FOREST NURSERY COo., 


___ MeMINNVILLE, TENN. 


PECANS 


Pecan trees have added untold 
Wealth to farms throughout the 
* South and Southwest. Our stock 
consists of exceptionally well grown 
trees of leading varieties. 


Write for New Price List 


of pecans, 
&Tapefruit, 
Persimmons, 
mentals. 


Summit Nurseries 


Monticello, Florida 
























satsumas, oranges, 
plums, pears, peaches, 
figs, roses and orna- 














You Can ‘ 


a square deal when you 
omni ns from an advertiser in 











_ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 











|__ VIRGINIA FARM NEWS _| 





RAIG County is the first in Virginia 

and the second in the United States 
to banish its last scrub and grade bulls 
and to place its cattle breeding on a 100 
per cent purebred 
sire basis. County 
Agent W. O. Mas- 
tin is largely re- 
sponsible for this 
splendid achftve- 
ment. There are now 
41 registered bulls 
in the county, of 
which 27 are Herefords, 12 Shorthorn, 1 
Aberdeen Angus, and 1 Guernsey. Eleven 
years ago it is said not a purebred bull 
could be found in the county, and only 
two purebred cattle of any kind. 





Craig County, which is situated in 
Southwestern Virginia, contains slightly 
more than 500 farms and has a well de- 
veloped livestock industry, consisting of 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry. Cattle 
are the most important, numbering ap- 
proximately 5,000 head, most of which 
are of the beef breeds. The exclusive use 
of purebred sires will soon result in 
marked improvement in the cattle raised 
and this county within a few years will 
become one of the most important pro- 
ducers of cattle for both breeding and 
market purposes. 





| FARM ORCHARD POINTERS 


SMALL orchard is a paying propo- 

sition for every farm. Fruit raised 
at home should be better than that pur- 
chased from some other man’s farm or 
from a fruit stand. 

2. Any of the common fruits will 
grow successfully on almost every farm 
of the state. Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, grapes, figs, strawberries, 
and dewberries should be grown in the 
farm orchards. 


3. The orchard should be on an ele- 
vated location. It is not wise to set trees 
ina “flat.” In low places late frost often 
kiils the fruit. 

4. The best soil on the farm is none too 
good for the farm orchard. 


5. The soil should be prepared thor- 
oughly before planting by breaking as 
deeply as possible and harrowing to pul- 
verize. 

6. It is always best to purchase trees 
direct from a reliable nursery Ahat is in- 
spected regularly by state officials. 

7. Trees are propagated principally by 
budding and grafting. Seedling trees are 
undesirable as they seldom produce good 





fruit. 


8. In planting trees, it is best to rc- 
move all injured limbs and roots and make 
the holes large enough to allow the roots 


| to take natural positions. 


9. Trees should be cultivated regularly. 
They respond to good treatment as well 
as any of the cultivated crops. 


10. Trees will not do well or produce 
good crops tn poor soil without liberal 
fertilization. 

11. For the first two or three years two 
or three rows of any of the low-growing 
crops can be grown between the rows of 
trees. Grain should never be grown in 
orchards. 

12. Leguminous cover crops, sowed 
regularly in September and turned under 
in early spring, will take the place of a 
large amount of fertilizer. 

13. Pruning carefully every year will 
prolong the life and increase the value of 
any fruit tree. 

14. The diseases ot the trees and fruits 
are numerous. The only method of con- 
trolling them is by spraying. 

15. The best varieties, chosen to pro- 
vide fruit the entire year, should always 
be selected for the orchard. 

A. E. SCHILLETTER, 


Horticulturist, S. C. Extension Service. 


(25) 1173 





AWNARANY 


Quaker Dairy Rations 





mean 


MILK PROFITS 


Quaker Dairy Rations insure maximum milk 
production at minimum cost. Our recommended 
methods of feeding prescribe this important 


advice: 
*‘Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Her 


Which of these feeds is the one for you? 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal grain 

24% ration for cows receiving timothy hay, 
grass hays, straws, corn stover, or poorer 
grades of clover. 

Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly meets the 

20% need of those herds receiving poor alfalfa 
hay, fair clover hay, or real choice mixed 
clover and grass hay. 

Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior when cows 

16% are receiving choice clover hay, good alfalfa 
hay, or an excellent grade of fine mixed 
grass-and-clover hay ; a good ration for dry 
stock and for young growing stock. 

emer Sugared Schumacher Feed, as the 
exclusive grain ration, has a real place when 
the herd is receiving liberal quantities of 
the very best grade of alfalfa hay. For 
blending it combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all stock— 
dry stock, horses, sheep, swine and steers 
it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses in dried 
form and are rich in the minerals cows must 
have to make milk. 

Send for the FREE book—‘‘The Dairy Herd,” for 
detailed information. It tells you just how to meet 
the feed requirements of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker 
FuLO-Pep Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Horse F 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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Send for Catalog 


HOOD’S 
NURSERIES 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 
300 Acres Established 1866 
Roses, Shrubs, Shade _ Trees, 
Hedge Plants, Evergreens, Fruit 
Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry 
Plants. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. i 


= 








OS. socks 4onn? 







The hose were 
made for tne 


contain only the 
finest wool yarn: elastic ribbed tops; every pair 
brand new and perfect, and are worth three times 
our price, 
EE Our Bargain Bulletin, listing bun- 
dreds of money-saving bargains, sent 
toany address upon request. Write for 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER CO 
| Dept. 904 (Incorporated) Leuisville, Ky. 











ourcopy, 























$10 Auction Course Free 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Sept. 
in Washington, D. C. 
Los A 








PEACH S072 e= 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Percel Post 
Peer, Pium, Be 1 Berrice, @ 2, Nuts ade and 


Coe Ber 22 ieosees fae 












Jan. in Kansas City; Feb. in 
ngeles. 22nd year. Tuition $100, Home Study, $25. 
Auction pou. 5 852 
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The Farmers’ Best Investment 
Bi years of increasing strength of the Federal 


and Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. Over 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 
price from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 
* and they make acceptable collateral. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 
16, “Financing the Farmer’? — FREE 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

ichita, 





Federal Land Banks 


NEW YORK CITY 


31 Nassau Street 














Woman’s Home Companion, 
i Peer = ore ad scl 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 

Regular price ....... .$3.00 


Send Order Now to 





CAMPAIGN to increase member- 
ship in the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Association was begun in Pied- 
mont North Carolina November 1 with 
Charlotte as the center 
of activities. The cam- 
paign is under the direc- 
tion of R. J. Ricks of 
the field staff and will 
be carried on until 

January 1. Mr. Ricks is 
trying to secure 500 new members in 
Mecklenburg County. He will also con- 
duct membership campaigns in Anson, 
Union, and Gaston counties. 





Nurseries Growing Fewer Fruit 
Trees, More Ornamentals—The 129 
plant nurscries of North Carolina have 
been inspected and all have been found 
practically free of injurious diseases and 
insect troubles, reports Dr. R. W. Leiby, 
entomologist for the State Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Leiby says that the 
fruit and ornamental nurseries are in bet- 
ter condition this fall than he has ever 
known them. He finds an increase in the 
amount of ornamental shrubbery being 
grown and a decrease in fruit stocks. 


Corn Show at Ahoskie, November 
15-18.—The first corn show to be held 
in eastern Carolina will be at Ahoskie 
November 15-18. The show is spon- 
sored by a bank in Ahoskie, codperating 
with the Hereford County Board of Ag- 
riculture and the Grade-A farmers of 
Hertford and Bertie counties. The pur- 
pose of the show is to stimulate the 
growing of more corn and of better va- 
rieties. Judging will be done by C. L. 
Newman of The Progressive Farmer 
staff. 


Hog Feeding in Chowan.— Over 
500,000 pounds of live hogs have been 
shipped by farmers of Chowan County to 
the markets of Richmond and Baltimore. 
The growers secured an average of 11 
cents a pound for the animals. This good 
average price was secured because most 
of the hogs were fed according to dem- 
onstration methods. It is estimated by 
County Agent N. K. Rowell that ship- 
ments from Chowan will be doubled in 
1928. 


The Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


Missing It Both Ways With Hogs 
and Corn.—Because farmers of North 
Carolina have not adjusted the number 
of hogs on the farm to the amount of 
corn raised, they will lose a_ potential 
profit which would run into hundreds of 


thousands of dollars this year, declares ' 


W. W. Shay, swine extension specialist 
at State College. Some men kept too 
many hogs for the corn on hand and had 
to sell closely or else buy corn at ad- 
vanced prices. Others kept their hogs 
but sold the corn at 65 cents to one dol- 
lar a bushel when hogs would have paid 
them from $1.25 to $1.60 a bushel. “And 
nobody seems ‘to care,’ JIaments Mr. 
Shay. 


To Open Produce Exchange at New 
Bern.—A market for poultry, eggs, 
and truck crops for the farmers of 
Craven and adjoining counties will be 
opened at New Bern in February by D. 
L. Latta, according {to reports. Mr. 
Latta will work with the Craven County 
Farmers’ Club and with the county 
agents in that territory. A local ware- 
house will be secured and_ shipments 
made from this warehouse to the Poto- 
mac yards. 


WILL YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BE IN 1928 CLUB WORK? 


ITHIN a few weeks North Caro- 
lina boys and girls will have an 
opportunity to enlist in 4-H club work 
for the year 1928. The club members 
themselves will put on a special campaign 
to reach every rural boy and girl in the 
state. There are some 300,000 farm boys 
and girls who should take advantage of 
club work and join hands with the 20,000 
who are striving to live up to the 4H 
club motto: “To make the best better.” 
Four-H club work is available for 
every community in North Carolina. Is 
your community availing itself of this 
opportunity? L. R. HARRILL, 


State Club Leader, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. 


Editor’s Note.—This is No. 1 of a series 
of short talks on club work. Look for 
No. 2 next week. 
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Persimmons and Pecans 


These two fruits have been given special study at 
Glen Saint Mary, and we have discovered many 
facts of interest to all who plan to plant either of them. 
’ Less than a dozen Japanese Persimmons are worth 
growing in the South, but they include the largest and 
est flavored varieties. 

Pecans are even more limited in number, for the 
rofitable varieties are the large, thin-shelled nuts. 
hese kinds sell readily. 

We should like to have you know the good Per- 
simmons and Pecans as we know them, so in our 
new Catalogue 


SOUTHERN PLANTING FACTS ° 


We have devoted several pages to there important fruits. Many 
other fruits, shrubs, roses, and ornamental trees are featured. If 
you have not received a copy, ask us to mail one, 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 
The South's Largest Nurseries 































dling.” 
dling.” 
cents, etc. 


cotton market :— 


White 


Middling fair 
Strict good middling 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling ... 
Low middling 
Strict good ordinary , 
Good ordinary 


recently were as follows :— 








Premium for Extra Length of Staple.— At Gastonia, N. ‘c 
center of the Southern textile belt, premiums on various lengths of stap 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


‘Fae following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-War 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 

Cotton, spot middling, tb. ......... $0.2075 $0.2140 $0.1285 $0.1300 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ....... 06% 06% O9V, wa eeee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt. 1.55 147% 2.35 964 
Hogs, average, cWt. ......seeeeees 9.10 10.65 12.55 7.51 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ...... 11.56 10.75 8.69 7.20 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dog. ..ccscocses 384 344 43; 293 
Butieh -GVINGe OID: 0. asks cescuneass 47% 45 47 301 
Corn, No. miged, 04. .octercccces 83% 9414, BY 3 638 
Oats. Noa: 2 white, BU. .occcccscces 50% Sb 45 372 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......+0+- 18.50 17.50 22.00 17.40 


Premiums and Discounts on Various Grades and Staples of Cotton 


" IDDLING” white is the standard quality of cotton. ; 
middling the farmer is entitled to a premium of so many “points on mid- 
For inferior cotton, a deduction is made of so many “points off, 
A point is 1-100 of a cent; thus 50 points is % cent, 250 points 1s 2% 


For grades above 


off inid- 


Following are the most recent figures we have available on the number of 
points on or off middling allowed on each grade of cotton on the New 


Orleans 
Yellow L.Y. Yellow Blue 
stained stained 


eecsece seeecee eeecere 
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ésacece  seneese. Svaasce °° 
snaeass eaneats <“ghneese *F 
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C., in the 


” : " ints on 
OI ts ew ai Nel c ats aw 150 points on SO A6 tedle A kc aatonkaaahes 700 poin = 
FE EA Arr reer 325 points On 134 iNCh ceceeeesseceeeecserers 1,050 points © 
13% imch ..ccccccccccccescccccces 550 points on 
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To prevent communication with the 
outside world, fathen, closely sur- 

0 i iodena with 
his army and stretched nets across 
the river. Brutus, in charge of the 
defense, easily thwarted these mea- 
sures by the simple expedient of 
fastening letters to the feet of care 
rier pigeons, 


Surmounting Barriers— 
Neither winter snows, nor 
impassable roads, nor sick~ 
ness itself can bar you from 
contact with world events. 
Whatever the reason for your 
isolation, a Grebe Synchro~ 
oe Seven bridges the gap, 
inging you concerts, ser~ 
mons,lectures,music,sportin 
events in such clear, full, life~ 
like fashion that you are one 
of the audience. You forget 
it’s radio. 
The Synchrophase Seven, es- 
pecially when combined with 
the Grebe Natural Speaker, is 
unrivaled in naturalness of 
tone, It is easy to operate, ex~ 
peeelly pleasing to look at. 
The durability of its many 
superior qualities is assured 
by that sound construction 
which, for eighteen years, 
been a synonym for the 
name “Grebe”. 


Ersbe Synchrophase Seven, 
Suse Natural Speaker, 


Send for Booklet PF. Then 

ave a Grebe dealer prove, 
in your home, that you can 
“getit better with a Grebe.” 
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RADIO 
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TRADE MARK 
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A.H. Grebe © Co., Ine. 
109 W. 57th St.,N. Y.C. 


_ Factory: 
Richmond Hill, New York 


Western Branch: 


448 So. San Pedro Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Makers of quality radio 
since 1909 
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| MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
| Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
| Agriculture 








Legislation to Help Marketing 


past summer the Georgia Legisla- 
ture passed a standardization law spe- 
cifically naming the apple and peach in- 
dustries of the state. 

: This law purposes, 
“To establish and 
promulgate from 
time to time official 
standard grades for 
all closed packages 
of peaches and ap- 
ples, by which the 
quantity, quality, and 
size may be deter- 
mined—” 

Apples from the 
mountains of Georgia have been mar- 
keted under this law during the fall and 
winter and indications point to satisfac- 
tory results. One difficulty during the 





J. W. FIBOB 


| past in marketing apples from the moun- 


tains of Georgia has been in obtaining 
direct sales—much of the fruit was con- 
signed. In talking with a produce dealer 
in Atlanta recently, he said, “We do not 
care to get consignments, as we are al- 
ways up in the air as to what is coming, 
both as to quantity and quality; conse- 
quently, in the past we bought our sup- 
plies of apples from the states of the 
East and West. This fall we saw where 
Georgia apples would be sold on sizes 
and grades. We placed an order with 
the codperative up there. The order was 
filled with the grades and sizes that we 
bargained for. Now we are handling ap- 
ples from up there. We buy as we need 
apples and sell our customers what they 
want.” 


On the same day at the same market 
fruits sell at price differences according 
to sizes, quality, condition, color, attrac- 
tiveness, and the energy put into the sell- 
ing by the sellers. Some customers want 
only large sizes of the best quality ob- 
tainable and are willing to pay a premium 
for these. Certainly a way should al- 
ways be open by which those who want 
premium stuff can get it. It is a means 
of stimulating consumption. Other deal- 
ers with a different class of customers 
give constant consideration to price. If 
the differential between large and medium 
sizes is wide they buy the medium sizes. 
Likewise these people should be put in 
position where they can get what they 
need. Consumption also will be main- 
tained by this policy. Still otler traders 
in fruits are only in the market when 
the prices are low. The smaller sizes 
and lower grades fit their needs. The 
efficient carrying out of a standardization 
law should eliminate waste in distribution 
and also stimulate consumption. These 
things are needed badly, especially by the 
Southern peach industry. 


What Is Meant by Standardiza- 
tion? 


TANDARDIZATION means arrang- 

ing things into classes and grades so 
as to make identification easy. Take eggs 
for illustration. There are chicken eggs, 
duck eggs and guinea eggs. There are 
fresh eggs, storage packed eggs and re- 
frigerator eggs. There are brown eggs 
and white eggs. There are eggs that will 
weigh 16 ounces to the dozen and eggs 
that will weigh 26 ounces to the dozen. 
There are eggs with weak shells and 
those with strong coverings. How can 
o..e sell just eggs and get any satisfac- 
tory results? When hens’ eggs are clas- 
sified, first as to color, then as to fresh- 
ness, and also as to size and cleanness, 
selling can be done quickly and satisfac- 
torily. Standardization does not mean 
putting into the commodity some magic 
quality. It means putting into grades 
and classes for quick and accurate iden- 
tification. It saves time. It broadens 
the market and means better net returns. 
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The wariest, gamest bird of 
all---Canadian Geese fl 


Speeding past you 100 feet a second! 
Suspicious of every change! Smart as an 
owl! That’s Canadian Geese — the finest 
and wildest fowl of all — and no cinch to 
hit and bag. But try Peters High Velocity 
on them. It was made for just such game: 
geese, ducks, brant and turkey —all fall 
before High Velocity’s greater power. 
You'll say High Velocity is the finest load 
you ever used. Use the red ® Brand in 
all your shooting. Ask the Peters dealer. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. B-35 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York (@)_ Los Angeles 


EILLRS 


AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY . TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS -- RUSTLESS .22’s 
.22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 





























CELEBRATE XMAS 


Get ourcatalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort of 
celebration, now. Catalog is 
 freefor theasking. Wehavepop- 

fireworks assortments for 
$2.00 and up. We ship same 
day orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1902 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 
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AKE MONEY 


come Cheapest Way 
the fastest, easiest op- 
to Pull Stumps 


erating stump puller made. 
Horse or hand power. Easy 
10 Down. 

rite Quick for Agent’s Offer 

Ree Big amen fer ke work for you 

Sx, — P=. in my new special agent’s offer. 

PTA aes pony Re a 
Sete ae 1113 20th St. Centerville, 
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O A . | SALE FOR BLACK WALNUTS | 
ur president's Mets farmers in the hill country of 
pride 
and 
grown. Distinctive in flavor, the kernel Winter Term, Jan. 2. 


the gfeat Appalachian range let hun- 
is nutritious and extremely palatable and 


dreds of dollars go to loss by not gather- Invest Wisely 
of efe ‘e 
Ti Oonsi 2 it retains its flavor in cooking better than - y DB , 
almost any other nut. ’ 1, 0 | pa 
: ; Ice cream manufacturers say that potleye 
OU ARE proud and pleased “sure” is Mrs. Lillard’s greatest 
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the coves and valleys of the Appalachians, Invest your earnings in a Prac- yA 
and there is a great demand for the ker- tical business, stenographic or 
nels at a good price. Furthermore, the banking course at KING’S. Your 


services will command an at- 
tractive salary upon graduation, 
No vacations; enroll now or 


black walnut has an individual popularity. 
Its quality is as fine as that of any nut 





ing and marketing the black walnuts. 

This nut grows in abundant quantities in 
M nothing satisfies their trade better than E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres. 
when you make an especially pride—yjust as it is her greatest black walnut flavor. They use tens of thou- : 
fine cake. responsibility. sands of pounds yearly. Walnuts are used 
The President of our Com- “T like to have my own, cakes in candy, breads, cakes, salads and other 
pany, Mrs. Louise P. Lillard, feels ‘Ut Out well,” she says, “and I — ee — 
want Snow King to be so perfect In Southwest Virginia the sale of the 
that every other woman's cakes walnut kernel is in its infancy, yet many 
will always be just as fine as mine.” persons make hundreds of dollars gather- 
ing them. The kernels wholesale at about 
50 cents; some growers retail them for 
from 75 cents to $1. It is possible to get 
10 pounds of kernels from a bushel. A 
single tree often has as much as 40 to 50 

bushels of nuts. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C, 
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just the same way about Snow 


Are you one of the many young peo- { 
King Baking Powder. 


ple who realize that they need more 
education in order to make the most 
of life? Are you willing to work and 
anxious to get as much as possible 
with a small expenditure of time and 
money ? 

We are interested in just such folks 
and can give them their opportunity, 


SaaS =” 


Snow King is made according 


a © . If you will write to Mrs. Lil- 
to her mother’s fine old recipe  Jard, she will be delighted to send 
and today it is used in millions of — you a copy of the beautiful 44- 
homes for all kinds of baking. page Snow King Cook Book con- 
To keep Snow King fine and taining many of her own favor- 
pure and wholesome—to make it ite recipes. Cee Gadee th Bete. Tei Ve. 
The Snow King Baking Powder Co., 4332 Durham St., Cincinnati ,Ohio ginia said he purchased 70,000 pounds of 
‘* Makers of good baking powder since 1873” ~ | walnut kernels from the farmers in East 

Tennessee and Western North Carolina, 
paying over $35,000 for them, and could 


an, maim? ons tales emia 
ame, ot paca, a 


You can enter at any time. 


Write us. Excellent location, first || 
class equipment, strong faculty. Total (| 





expenses for semester, $86.50. it 


ee 5 ce ce, 


| “CAROLINA NEW 
| COLLEGE; 


— Ps 


have sold many more. When we con- | iff —_— a School if 
sider that there were many other dealers ) BURNSVILLE. N. C. i} 





operating in this territory and that many 
of the walnut gatherers shipped direct to 


other cities, we readily see that the black || FRESH FRUIT 





























walnut is now receiving commercial Seles Off 
recognition. From May to — 
e Jo limit c <d on its possibili- me 
5 : No limit can be placed on its possi i ; 
ties as a by-product of the farm. It is December 
not a staple, as the crop is not always Pecdiin, cetiin, deewnllll 
bd ’ > 
certain. F and a dozen other fruits are : 
. 7 The black walnut is also valuable for easily grown in farm or subur- 
a eS i Mite ea its timber as well as for the nuts. While ban gardens. 
BJ oO ’ i ® i Cc E g it takes 40 years to make a timber profit, < 
walnuts have a good nut yield in from 10 
We are the originators and manufacturers of the Concrete Tile for Tobacco Barns, Sw W. te : . «< ak owar on 1C 0 
Dairy Barns, Order Pits, Potato Curing Houses, Homes, and buildings of every kind, to J years. alnut trees require a ric 
about which so much has been written. soil, yet it is not necessary to give up 





Kenly, N. C. tillable farm land for their production. Fruit Trees 


There is plenty of unused fertile fields 


_ EDGERTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO., 




















< Ss ft Are guaranteed true to name, are well 

that can be selected, and the farmer who cae taek Geek Gale, and Ge f 
lets his walnut trees stand when clearing every cent you pay for them. With each 

¢ \| land is assuring his farm of a valuable Howard-Hickory trees your success im 3 

~ aE - . fruit growing will be assured. . 

future asset. eS. FP: ? 
Tazewell County, Va. Send today for our new price list of ¢ 

= fruit and ornamental trees. 7 








| POULTRY AT SOUTH CARO- ||| Howard-Hickory 
| LINA FAIR [| Nurseries 


; ot Nurserymen and Landscape 


ROM 1,000 to 1,200 birds made up | I yg CAR. 


At the foot of the Blue Ridge. 








the poultry exhibits at the South 
Carolina State Fair with the following 
breeds predominating:. Barred Rocks, 


USE PUREBRED BEEF BULL! Rhode Island Reds, Jersey Blac Giants, 


For GREA TER PROFITS! Dark Cornish and Buff Orpingtons. As | Our Agen ts 
an improvement over last year there was Promise Nothing 
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Right now beef prices are high. Who is making the profit? Only a large exhibit of Bantams, Pit Games 

those farmers who have quality steers that yield thick-fleshed, well- and Pheasants. The best male bird in for 

marbled carcasses that the market demands. If you expect a top price, the show and the best pen were both . 

you must raise what the market wants. The only way to insure won by J. J. Whilden, Sumter, S. C. Future Delivery 


“market toppers” is to use registered beef bulls of the right type. 


: There were 300 entries in the best club 
The following breeders invite your correspondence: — 


poultry show ever held in South Caro- 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS lina. Staunton Smith, Mul'ins, won all pens Dance Me ym Men 
i oa 2a c Son kas eknedarecseuss en Salisbury, N. C. firsts in Reds, Paul Langford, Blythe- have made all kinds of promises 0s © 
GAVLOGD M. PREMCH ..........sccsacccccsssocces Draper, N. C. wood, won all classes in White Rocks, |] Syememt: Sten 9 be ened against 
ES ao BP SE Sy ee Mocksville, N. C. while similar honors went to his brother, all such misrepreseniations. [ 

POLLED HEREFORDS Rishi Sebetine ce ieee wie, ee eee ee 
iddle, Ballentine, was largest winner instructed to promise nothing ‘ 
B. B. MILLER Mt. Ulla, N. C. with White Leghorns. The silver cup we te See Seer: ae 
Saas Sea eGse saa ee wee tsar ; , N. ation , ; i scr 
ee EI fy. Pie cy SERS. aK Gav oe ekcs ego taney al Speed, N. C. offered for sweepstakes on the best |] | Thie fe © protection te ccnts. Whar 
dozen eggs was won by Mrs, J. E. Mc- ever any Progressive Farmer repre 
RED POLLS Millan, Ehrhardt, S. C., among 60 en- sentative is found ming wren any 
ww : to be sent or given later, 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS CO. .........-... Advance, N. C. wee. should be reported to us. 
OM SURE APE coos ives sccdveevscses Winston-Salem, N. C. Sumter County won first in the poul- | = ——~_ 
try judging contest. Roy Smith and HICKS | 
SHORTHORNS oe ——— oa the mggereei tc. | PUREBRED BABY CHICKS} 
We Si aa Sa ok Soe eee ee st cnwten a i agli ac Canton, N. C. us team. Second place was won for 
parts Oconee County by Wade Gambrel and CHICKS SHIPPED C.0.D- 

















aa "4 Bramlett Madden. Leitzsey Monts and the rest after you see ¢ 
QUALITY BULLS AT FARMER’S PRICES ’’ Joseph Free took third honors for Rich- pee weak selected 2% bar 
; land County. {_Rentachy Metchery. 252 8. deb St.. 
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Barbed Wire made by the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company gives 
you the result of years of experi- 
ence and up-to-date equipment of 
the best American mills. . . Ask 
your dealer for any of the follow- 
ing brands: 

Baker Perfect 

Waukegan 

Ellwood Glidden 

Ellwood Junior 

American Special 

American Glidden 

Lyman Four Point 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Seles Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Woreester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Wilkes-Barre, Baltimore, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, 
Maiagham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 

- 8. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


SEND -NO-MONEY | 


Blanket Sale 








<= 
Barg 
Indian Robe Biankets 


vy~Warm 
Send for these blankets at once. Order a sup- 
bly at this amazing low price. Very attractive 
warm Indian Blanket, woven of Combina- 
ool and China cotton yarn. Beautiful 


tion W 





















Bargain SALE! 


OLID gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 

> lion Dollar Factory. Richly 

x. engraved. Locomotive 

“4. crown, time-keeper dial. 

railrvad back. Why pay 

10 or $15 for your next 

w 
















at our expense. Mon 
ay beck tf not delighted 


radley newton MASS. 





















Druggist—“‘Madam, it 


passed. 
hat.” 


Visitor—“I should 


know pa’s county agent 


tell her how.”—J. M. R. 


size she wore. 


“Well, Mis’ Annie, 


tinly does hurt mah feet. 


little boys? 
“Well,” said Billy 


him.” 


mah 
I most ginerally buys nines, ’cause fives sut- 


PRETTY SMOOTH 

Maiden Lady (to druggist)—“Is your cold 
cream good for wrinkles?” 
would 
wrinkles out of corrugated iron.’ 


ACQUAINTED 
“You raised your hat to that girl who just 
You don’t know her, do you?” 
“No, but my brother does, and this is his 


A BUSTLING BURG 

think, 

things, that nothing ever happens here.” 
Native—“Oh! It be a pretty lively place for 


by 


its size—why, it’s not two weeks since we 
had an eclipse of the moon!” 
AN UNWILLING PUPIL 
“What is all that racket about out there 


in your barn?” asked a neighbor. 

“Ma’s trying to set a hen,” 
hoy who was swinging on the gate, “and you 
and he’s tryin’ to 


NUMBER FIT ’EMS 
Her mistress wanted to present Aunt Sue 
with a pair of shoes, and casually asked what 


A MISUNDERSTANDING 


Billy came home from school bearing evi- 
dence of having had the worst of a fight. 

“Why, Billy!” exclaimed his mother. 
often have I told you to play only with good 
Good little boys don’t fight.’’ 
through his tears, “I 
thought he was a good little boy till I hit 


RELIEVED 

A man, living in San Francisco, received a 

telegram, collect, from a friend in New York. 

After paying the money he opened it. 
read: “I am enjoying perfect health.” 


replied a small 


size 


take the 
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the looks of 


is five—but 


“How 






Pails for every farm need —tubs, ash 
cans, garbage cans— each the best of its 





— Hand-Dipped in 
Stronger, toos and better looking. See 
these big values at your dealer’s. 
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Wheeling 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 














Fire-proof: 
lightning-proof 
—can’t leak 


This is the improved roofing you have 
been looking for. Safe against fire and 
lightning. Zinc coated so it won’t rust 
or give way to weather. And finally— 
improved so it can’t leak. A pat- 
ented lap does it. Water under the 
edge of the lap drains off into a 
channel in the lap itself—can’t get 
under the roof. 

Think what this means in longer life 
for barns, dwellings, any farm build- 
ings, when they are protected with 
Channeldrain. See it at your dealer’s. 
Obtain long roofing life and economy, 
bysecuring the genuineChanneldrain. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Branches: New Y ork, Philadel phia, Chicago 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, KaMsas City 
Chattanooga, Richmond 


WHEELING 
Hand- Dipped 


METALWARE 


kind—each improved be- 
\ yond presentday standards. 
: The Wheeling Red 
SLabel meanseach 
will serve you bet- 
ter. All are leak- 
proof — rust - proof 
pure molten zinc. 
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“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” advertisers tell us. 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 





After reading it he got a large hat box 
and, filling it with bricks, sent it by express, 
Cc. O. D., to the New Yorker. In it was a note 
which ran as follows: “This is the load that 
fell off my heart when I received your ,tele- 
gram,” 

GALL BURSTED 

An old Negro was lying back on a truck 
asleep in the sun while the crowd was gath- 
ering to meet the afternoon train at a coun- 





try station. 
emptied a quinine 
mouth of the Negro. 


up. 


“What’s the matter, 
asked. 


busted!” 


A drummer walked over and 
capsule 

The Negro closed his 
mouth, worked it a few minutes, then woke 


“Ah wants a doctor,” he yelled. 
old man?” 


“I dunno, boss, but ah thinks my gall’s 


into 


the open 


he was 





By J. P. ALLEY— 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Copyright, 1927, by 
Gyndicate, Inc. 


Bell 











{Boss ‘Low EF Yous GoT 
\/.1GION You GwinE PAY 
Yo’ DEBTS, BuT SHuCKS! 
JID HATTER BE SANCTIF 

(To KETCH UP WID Abb 











0 mel! 



























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey sayes worry kill mo’ folks dan 
work do but de trouble ts, work is whut 






































pigs 


I want to show you how you can make little pigs ‘e-Ss 
ecd— 


at—save all the pigs—drive out the worms—save a lot of 
and get hogs to market in less time. To prove it 


Pll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Simply fillin your name and address on the coupon below or write a 
Postal, saying you want to try Marshall’s Hog Fat. I will send you two packages at 
once. Pay on delivery only $1.00, the price of one package. The other is yours free. 
I positively guarantee that if you are not a and delighted with the results, I 
will refund your $1.00 at any time within 30 days, upon request. 


Hog Fat Used by Thousands 


Thousands of hog raisers state that by feeding a few cents worth of Marshall’s 
Hog Fat they can get their hogs ready for market in less time and on less feed. 
Henry Reese, Manchester, Iowa, writes ‘Since using your Wonderful Hog Fat, my 
h have averaged 2 pounds a day and now weigh 250 pounds each and are 5 months 
old. I wish I had known about Marshall’s Hog Fat before. It drove out all the worms 

I never had such big, strong fat hogs before."’ 


Never Had Anything Like It | Hogs Fatten on Half the Feed 

“I want you to send me $5.00 worth of “I have been using your Hog Fat for 
{t C.0.D. It has done my hogs so much | four months and find it to be of great 
good, that I don’t want to be without it. I benefit if used right, and I can recommend 








am proud to say, I never had anything like it. Wishing you success.""—J. F. SCOT- 
. H McDONALD, Athens, | TON, Huntington, Ind. 
exas. 


Cannot Say Too Much 
**My hogs had come to a standstill, but 
after giving a few feeds I could see a 
change, and now they are almost twice 
as large and are fat on the same amount 
of grain as before. I can’t say too much 


Fattened Them on Soft Corn 


“Everybody is wondering what the 
feason was that my hogs looked so good 
on feeding them soft corn. My honest 
belief is that it is the tonic that made 
them gain so rapidly and so healthy.”"— in its favor."—W. J. GEIGER, St. 
HARM ARENDS, Davis, S.. D. Petersburg, Fla. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Deny cond me & penny; fest fill in pon Fo 8 e Ff FF 
@nd mail coupon. I willsend youtwo 
$1.00 packages of Marshall's Hog Fat . x. BD. Marchal soe Sposieliet, . Wis § 
by prepaid parcel post. Pay $1.00 on . oo! s- ALANS, le 
deli Gentlemen:—Send me, all charges prepaid, two f ull 
elivery. The extra package is $1.00 packages of Marshall's Hog Fat on your guarantee 
FREE. Feed it to your hogs for 30 Be satisfaction. I will pay $1.00 nius 15c postage when 
days. Then if not amazed and de- the two packages arrive and if not amazed and delighted a 
lighted with results, write me and I with results at the end of 36 days you agree to refund 
will gladly send back your $1.00. 1a MORED OB SOQUMM. 3 
Don’t hesitate. Get in on this big 
profit-maker at once. Your profits 
start immediately, so sign and mail 
the coupon today, before you do 
another thing. 


246 Univesity Bldg.” Milveskeo, Wis 
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{Farmers Exchange ft 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


Klondyke, Missionary and Aroma ey plants 
delivered to your box, $1 per 100; $2.75 per 500; $5 
per 1,000. We make a specialty of strawberry plants. 
Write for prices in large lots. Also Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Grapes and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Boxwood bushes for “sale by Mrs. C. P. Sanford, Rt. 


| 
9 























































. 4, Virgilina, Va. 
This is ‘the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- For Sale.—Shade Trees, Evergreens and Bulbs. E. 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va. 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in <a 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inicial, number or amount counts as a word. We Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — wanted. 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 
Edition— “aire St ga Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— For Sale.—Pecan, Satsuma, and Blueberry trees. 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. » 8. C., and Va 8 cents per word Asents wanted. Waters Nursery, Falco, Ala. 
editions Mississippi Valley. . 1 35 000 Mi - Tenn., La., c 8 cents per word —— eo = : SST eT ay 
what It you | Georgia-Alabama. . 160,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla. 6 cents per word Pecan Trees.—Stuart, Schley ; sale or exchange for 
wish to use. Lt ee 120,000 Texas and S. Okla. , 6 cents per word beans, peas, corn. Sol. Simon, Albany, Ga. 
All four editions... 475.000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word Silver Maples; four two-year-old trees for 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Clover Hill Farm, Creswell, N. 

















Information about “Display” Classifi 
fully given 


ed 








" : New “way plan to get ornamental plants | and ‘fruits 
Ads in slightly larger type cheer- = cheap. Write Carolina Nursery, East Flat Rock, N. C 




































































FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


FLORIDA 


Farms for sale or rent in Madison County, Florida. 
Three small farms, one large farm; fenced for stock. 
Farm all in heart of tobaeco belt. M. N. Bryan, 1433 
North Miami Ave., Miami, Fla, 








F arm for sale in ‘Nassau County. 7? 900 acres fenced, 
200 acres under cultivation, railroad and highway 
frontage, large barn, dipping vat and various houses, 
tractor and farming implements. Ide location for 
dairy or stock farm; high powered electric line. $20 
an acre, terms. Write John Bryce, Bryeeville, Fla, 


GEORGIA ~ 


Grow with Southern Feorgia a. Good lands. Low 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Quitman Ga. 














MISSISSIPPI 





Mississippi tax land, $2 acre; thousands acres avail- 
able. {. F. Crisler, Box 688, Jackson, Miss. 





For Sale.—First class farm, 140 acres land, that will 
grow anything. For particulars apply to General Me- 
Graw, Gloster, Miss. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


25 years to pay. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Bargain. John T. Wall, Lilesville, N. C. 


168 acre farm, 50 acres in cultivation, balance in 
timber; 5-room — house, 3 barns: near good 
school. — _ per acre. L. A. Campbell, Rt. 3 
Raeford, N. 

Farm of 50 acres at a bargain, in the Peach Belt 
of North Carolina. Land good for cotton and tobaceo, 
with 700 peach trees just coming into bearing; 3,000 
dewberries; 100 pecan trees. Near town; has city wa- 
ter. For price and terms write Cross & Brinn, San- 
ford, N. C, 




















VIRGINIA 
Farm for sale, direct from owner. Fine land for 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, truck or dairy. Bargain 


for quick sale. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


PLANTS 


~~ CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage monte: $1, 1,000, postpaid Plant Farm, 
Pisgah. N. 


Frost - er “plants ready; $1.30 per 1,000. postpaid. 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, N.C 





500 “extra large’ Cabbage plants, postpaid, $1. 
R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. 


Fine Jersey Wakefield Cabt ergo $1.25, 1,000. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 











Early Jersey Cabbage plants: $1.25 per 1,000; 5,,000, 
5. <A. B. Clegg, Moncure, N. C 











Quality Shrubs, Ev vergreens; ~ Abelia, Ligustrums, 
r ° 7 : 
acti equest ete. De ee list. Aeolian Hill Nursery, St. 
Matthews, S. 
_CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION = , 
ste Pecan Tre eens nurserymen growing best 
Mi Ss nice frost- proof C abbag e plants; $1, 1,00( 1,000; varieties to ll cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 






1ipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Thomasville, Ga. 














y Jersey Wa ikefield plants for early spring head- Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
in 200, 50e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, $4; post- ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
paid. Order now. Larger ag ag) quoted. Coastal Cleveland, Tenn. 

*la ( 3 : jayl ms 
Plant wie ox_13, Bayboro,_N. Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants, all varieties, ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nur- 


ck shipments. Postpaid: 500 for $1; 1,000 for series, Lucedale, Miss. 


$1.75. By express, any quantity, $1 per 1,000. Plants : * a 


gua 


Millions Cabbage Plants.—Stock 


Fla 





’ ti ¢ ? Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 
ranteed. FP. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Gs — If interested in either, write for illustrated catalogue. 
Jersey, Charleston, J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

00, 1,000, $1.50; —— es 





ts; aker Onion: 200, 50c 


ao 
































5,000, repaid: well packed: satisfaction guar- Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
antee °C ounelil & ‘aoe . Franklin, a wi Sest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
a, ean —__-______._ cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
I varieties frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and 
Onions, ig rarietl 500, $1: root $1.75." coflart: 1.008. Five assorted large flowering shrubs, one dollar, 
$1: 5,000, $4.50. Plenty of plants Hog! prompt ship- postpaid. Hardy fruit trees and ornamentals. Cata- 
ments. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. log free. Atto Nursery, Shipman, V mee 4: 
Frost-proof Early Jersey, Charleston and Succession Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruits, Pecans, etc. ~ Sup ior 
‘abl eo Onion plants: 200, 50C; 500, $1: quality. Minimum prices direct to planter. Catalogs 
$1.50; postpaid. 10,000, $10, express charges eady. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 
collect. Write E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. _ Thirty days special discount on fruit and ornamentals. 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Special Valuable presents given with each order. Greensboro 


wholesale prices: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50 Nurseries, John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, _ N. -¢. 


eas 


deli 


Gee 


Fi 
hage plants: 200, 50c; 300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 


pos 
tior 
Virg 





h, f.o.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt shipments, good 
ivery suargnteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, FRUIT TREES — ORNAMENTALS 
tht LES NAMENTALS 

rly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch Cab- Great quantity and variety. Prices low. 


eee Now is the time to plant. Ask for cata- 
tpaid. $1 per thousand, charges collect. Satisfac- és 
1 Rs, ranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, log. Salesmen wanted in every county 
in the South. 








~ Special Offer.—Extra plants with each order during 


November, December. Extra fine frost-proof Cabbage CONCORD NURSERY 


pla 


nts. postpaid, full count, safe delivery guaranteed: Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


250, o0¢; 500, %45¢e; $1 per 1,000. R. O. Parks, 


Pisgah, N. C. 








€ 
Wa 


$1. 


5 ; 
per crate. Cabbage plants: 250, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, 


Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
Crystal hy ye best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
) > Seemmeaieel Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 

rk. 


Ynion and Cabbage plants now ready. 
x and Yellow Bermudas: 500, 85c; 1,000, 





75. All prices delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or 





your money refunded, Ehlers Bros, Plant Farms, Car- Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
rizo Springs Texas. Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 








25 Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jer- 


ig reasonable. Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
art, 

















The Progressive Farmer 


COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton, Pri 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, sc = 








Coker’s Deltatype long staple cotton seed; 1% ing 
staple; pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester, 
8. C. 





Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s | 
3ushel free in each locality. Piedmont 
ielsville, Ga. 


————__ 
Tecord yield 
Farms, Dan 





—$—$__ 


MARETT’S COTTON SEEDS MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 


Plant latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big ovis ae 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resigt. 
ant variety. All 1-inch to 7 1-16 inch 
staples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offér. 


MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, S. C. 





Our stocks of pedigreed cotton seed for this Seagon 
are limited. We want to urge everyone who wish to 
use our Pedigreed seed to place their orders at once, 
It is our custom to allow a discount of five per cent 
from list on all orders shipped out and paid for prior 
to December 31st. Write for our special fall price lig 
and place your order with us at once so as to avoid 





disappointment _ later. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed 
Farms, St. Matthews, S. 
LESPEDEZA 





New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 


New crop choice Lespedeza seed; Stock Peas. D. ¢ 
Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 


OATS 


For Sale.—Have for sale 1.000 bushels Coker’s first 
year Fulghum Seed Oats, treated for smut, at 85e per 
bushel, f.o.b. Holly Hill, S. C. A. B. Bennett. 

Carter grew oats, so did we. Average yield 58 bush- 
els per acre on 100 acres. Picture of this field ap- 
peared in September 3rd issue this paper. These 
Fulghum Oats recleaned and for sale at $1.25 pe 
bushel. State Hospital, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Choice Fulghum Seed Oats, grown from pedigreed 
stock. Bright, clean and heavy. Carefully saved for 
planting. Grown from treated seed. Small lots, %e 
bushel; hundred bushels at 874¢c. Special prices larger 
lots. None better at any price. Wannamaker-Cleve- 
land Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C. 

PEANUTS 

Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.—North Carolina Run- 
ner variety, farmers’ stock, 96 pound bag, $4.50; Small 
White Spanish, 96 pound bag, $5. -New 100% Sugar 
Cane Syrup, best grade, in 35 gallon barrels, $2; 
all f.o.b. shipping point, cash with order. Goff Mer- 
cantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


New crop mixed Peas, $1.75; areeted 10 bushel lots. 
H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 



























































Frost. proof Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,900. James 
J. Councill & Son, Franklin, Va. 

C.o.d, Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 560, 60c; 1,000, 
31. KE W. V. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 













































Extra fine | Cabbage plants. postpa id 250, | ATi > 500, 
T5e; 1.000, $1. BR. O. Parks, Pisgah, N.C. 
Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants $1.50, 
1,000, postpaic c¢, A, Wilson, Claremont, N. C 
abbage plants: 100, 30¢; 300, The; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N, C. 
Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 
1,000, postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. 
Large frost -proof Cabbage plants: 500, $1: 1,000, 
$1.50: postpaid. Addr Ler Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 




















~ Cabbage Plants --We fave them. $1. 1,000. Prompt 
shipment. Capt. ‘Albert Harrington. Thomasville, Ga. 








Send no money, ¢.o.d. Cabbage and Onion plants: 
500, Ge, 1.600, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


$1.: 
N 





Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 
1,000, $2; prepaid. J. B. Hornback, Marshville 


Frost-proof Early ‘ Jers F nd ar on Wa eld 
plants: $1.50, 1,000, senaad Bruce Wilson, Clare- 
mont, N.C. 





















oO plants prompt shipment Cabbage: $1. 1,000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, 
Quitma an, Ga. 


Fre t- =proof Cabbage “and Onion plants, quick ‘ship- 
ments, All varieties: 500, 65c: 1,000, $1. Farmers 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 











a. Tost proof Cabbage plants, guaranteed to please. 
300, 70c; 500, 90c¢: 1,000, $1.35, prepaid. J. 
Councill, F ranklin, Va. 


Mie Pla ants. Wakefields Flat Dutches, 
Succe ssions. 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6; prepaid. Rev. 
Elisha tradshaw, W alte rs. Va. 








Set ; our frost- proof Cabbage Plants now 300, The: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin 

Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage plants. postpaid: 
200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express co Meet ; 5,000, 
$5.’ Pelmont Truck Farm, Piedmont, §. ; 























. — All varieties Field Peas. Write for ee list. Buy 
Se Charleston on Copenhagen, Succession, y ~ + 
oT: 500, Sie 1000. $1 75. Bee a. oe pocr rere Pecan Tree Bargain.—Owing to age and sickness, direct. United Farmers Seed Co., Brunson, S. C 
$1 thousand, ‘Satisfactory plants’ absolutely guaran- Magnolia Nursery will sell 20.000 extra fine pecan trees, Cowpeas, new crop; sound, clean; several varieties; 
teed or purchase price refunded. Fair isn’t it? J. P. 2 to 10 feet, at 25% discount. Write W. C. Jones, ¢1.60 per bushel. Buy now. Edw. H. Hanna, Gil- 
Councill Company, Franklin, Va. Cairo, Ga. ford, S. C. 
Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet: evergreen, bushy. 
CACTUS One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per Loe VETCH 7 
* . delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, Hairy Vetch, A og pound bags, 12 cents pound f.0! 
(actus.—Hardy native plants from nature's Cactus speehcset x 4 
garden, Six beautiful varieties, prepaid, $2.25. Sat- Coonay, &. ©. Savannah. V. _B, Bush, Albeny, Ge 
isfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Spirea, Hydrangea, Forsythia, Deutzia, Buddleia; MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Texas. these five ornamental shrubs postpaid, $1. Giant : . 
Pansy plants: 100 postpaid, $1.50. Proctor Nursery, Alfalfa seed, $9.50 per bushel; Sweet (Clover, $4.50; 
FLOWERS Parkton, N. C. both tests 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, ~Concordia, Kansas. 
Four varieties of Climbing Roses, 50c. Address New pay ne ag awe . ne De = = woreed 
Mary Covington, Rt. 7, Fayetteville, N. C. a success growing pecans. ooklet free. rifty trees. ios 
Best suited to your section. Write now. B. W. Stone, GS 
KUDZU Thomasville, Ga. POULTRY AND EG 
Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. “Sure, safe, 


than alfalfa and yields more. It grows on poor acid permanent profitable investment. Write for our free 


sol 


1 without lime or fertilizer and never has _to be catalog. Largest growers bg the world. Bass Pecan 


replanted. Write for information. Cherokee Farms, Company, Lumberton, 


Monticello, Fla. 





Home or commercial =a can be made profitable 





Plant Kudzu Now.—Kudzu is the ideal legume hay by using our quality trees. Free catalog. Attractive 


anc 
too 


alfa 
worth $1,000 per acre in few years’ time, this ficure 


bei 


1 forage plant, a soil builder; will thrive on land proposition to salesmen on our fruit trees and _ shrub- 
poor to make peas. Requires no liming. Equals bery. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 
Ifa in quality, A field well set to Kudzu will be 





Start a Pecan orchard. Buy your trees from Ran- 


ng based on your yearly income from it. Write dolph County Nursery, which sells five of the best 











Fe a a ans 4 2 ‘ varieties of Papershell. Trees healthy, strong, and state 

coe epenras rid now, The Kudzu Farms, Ine., inspected. Folder and price list on request. Oo. 
se > ae Hammock, Prop., Shellman, Ga. 

STRAWBERRY We can furnish Pecan Trees, any quantity; leading 

Progressive Everbearing Strawberry plants: 100, $1.25, varieties reasonably priced. Stuart, Alley, Frotcher, 


pre 


paid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. Schley, Success, Tesche, Money Maker, Pabst; any 





Strawberry plants a specialty. All varieties. 40 
years experience. Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsonia, 
k. 


Ar 


size. For price and other information, write Flint 
River Pecan Company, Albany, Ga. 


Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 








per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 























Woodlawn Hatching Service.—Don’t bother with al 
incubators or hens. We will hatch your eggs shii 
from any distance at 4e per egg, furnish shipping 
cases, and return chicks to you postpaid. Write s 
when to expect your shipment. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





BABY CHICKS 

Chicks that Liv-an-grow, 100% live, quick delivery. 
Catalog on request. Silver Quill Hatchery, Covingtot, 
Louisiana. —— 

Chicks.—Our purebreds will make money this fall 
Lowest price. Catalogue. Lithia Spring Hatcher 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Carolina Chicks.—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
andottes for early broilers, Asheville Hatchery, Bor 
H, Asheville, N. C. = 

Rocks.—Chicks for early broilers as Py as good 
chicks can be. First hatch October 25. p Top Poul: 
try Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mathis Opliyy Chicks.—Heavy _ layers. lo 
breeds. $7. hundred up. Catalog free. Ma 
Farms, —" ‘16. Parsons, Kansas. 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 























Lady baer Klondyke, Aroma Strawberry plants: lanters by freight arcel post, express Plums 
300, $1.25; 1,00, $3; delivered. W. A. Pardue, Hen- les IPR , oll nuts, ee a vines; 
derson. N. C¢ tam ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 

Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma, Gandy: 250, $1.75; colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 

) 50; 1,000, $3.75; delivered. Marler Nursery, Tenn. 

Tenn. SOC OES OO IOSD OES FS SSPE F 

Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Klondyke Straw- 
berry plants: 1,000, $3. Lady Thompson: 100, $1; SEEDS 
1.000. $4; delivered. ee EEE 
. Genuine Klondyke and Missionary Strawberry plants BEANS 
$3.50 per 1.000 ; 5,000, $15; collect. M. 8S, Pryor, New crop Soybeans. Clover Hill ‘Farm, Creswell, 
R-7, Salisbury, Md. N. Cc 














rea 


with order. Kenan & Cottle, Teacheys, N. 


2,000,000 improved Missionary Strawberry plants, 





dy for shipment; $2 thousand f.o.b. Teacheys, cash CLOVER 
c. Annual Yellow Melilotus.—Best, cheapest for hay, 





Strawberry plants now ready for fall delivery. Lead- grazing, cover crop; other Clovers, Vetch. Literature 
ing Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


ere 


White Leghorns (Tancred_ strain), 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. One day t Fu. 
weeks old. Send for prices. K. E. Hope, Fifers. 2™ 


Chicks—Quality purebreds, from healthy, vot 
stock. Thousands weekly. Pullets, hens, cocks. ~~ 
erels lowest prices in years. Circulars free. Cal 
Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8S. C. er 


Baby Chicks. “ane 











wwers. Catalog free. Townsend’s Nurseries, Salis- 





bury. Maryland. COT TON 
_.For Sale.—Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants: Manley’s Heavy Fruiter, the original short jointed 
$4 per thousand; 60¢c per hundred; by parcel post, de- cotton. Sure Crop, the new early cotton. Both 40% 


livered, Steele's Mastodon transplanted Pansy plants, lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, over 3 bales to 


$1.5 
N. 


50 per hundred. Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, acre. Get proofs, and special seed prices...%. S. Man- 
ie ley, Carnesville, Ga. 











Teading varieties Cabbage plants: $1, 1.000, collect. 
Prepaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1 "900 $1 Good plants, 
prompt shipments. Emmett Griffin Courtland, Va. 























Cabbage. plants set in November-December head early 
and bring fancy price. 10% over count on all orders 
Prices delivered: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. Plant 
Farm, Pisgah, N c. 


Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 
500, T5e; 1,000, $1.10: over 5.000 at The. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipments guaranteed. Amer- 
tean Plant Co., Alma. Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Special prices: 306, 
Se; 500, 60c; 1,000, Shc; 5,000, $8.25; 10,000, $6.50. 
Prompt shipments, full count guaranteed. Farmers 
Supply Company, Franklin, V 


C.o0.d. frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500 
60c; 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4. 50. Cash with prepaid orders : 
500, $1; 1,060, ° $1.75 “Satisfaction, not excuses. 
Interstate Plant Co., Thomasyilie, Ga. 








































Two million frost- -proof Cabbage plants; Fg eg 
and Flat Dutch; true to name; will 

800, Tic; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 10,000, “$10, 
Xpresse atisf: guarantee. Idea} Plant Com- 









o 
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FRUIT and NUT SPECIAL 


Advertisers who have advertising in this special issue will make more sales by keep- 
ing their ads going in the next and succeeding issues. We'll tell you why. 

In this issue we have published articles telling our subscribers how to plant fruit 
and nut trees and shrubbery; when to plant and how to cultivate it. . YOUR adver- 
tisement tells them where to buy. This information will inspire many of our readers 
to beautify their home grounds and supply fruit and nuts for home use. Others 
will buy for commercial planting. 


We urge you to continue your advertising and “cash in” on the sales that are sure 
to come your way. 


THE MORE YOU TELL, THE MORE YOU SELL 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 














MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 3331 state 

Blood : Bs 

Tested Harrisonburg, Virginia c 


AREAL HATCHERY 


SELLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 





SS 
Chicks.—Shipped prepaid in free primary bree 
no more chilling; guaranteed 100% alive. Orpiné: 
Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, White Rocks, Mo. 
tons: 100, $12 .50. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, ™™— 


for 
“Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected i, 
size and vigor. Shipments twice each week. . 
500, 1,000: White Leghorns, Brown Lechorns, “Spi 
$11, $52.50, $100. Barred Rocks, White Rocks. tte 
{sland Reds: $14, $67.50, $130. White “pack 3 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, rv $13, 
norcas: $15, $72.50, $140. Heavy breec’s assorte: tay 


$62.50, $120. Light breeds assorted: $10, $41. pet 
For orders of 50 add le per chick; for rae “ive de 
chick. We pay postage and guar @itee 100% 


livery. Woodlawn Hatcheries. Atlante, o——ae 








BRAHMAS 
Light Brahma cockerels, April-May hatched. * 
each. Kenneth Clark, Virgilina, Va. 





— 
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SELLS TO FANCY GROCERY 
STORES AND HOTELS 


EALIZING the need of a balanced 


cropping system, we began to grow 
truck and fruit crops, with our general 
farm crops, and now we consider our 
fruit crop one of our greatest assets to 
health, happiness and prosperity. We be- 
gan with our orchard about 12 years ago. 
When we first began to prune and spray 
our neighbors laughed at us, but when 
our orchard began to bear and they saw 
the fruit the trees produced in quantity 
and quality, they realized that pruning 
and spraying was worth while. 
We had made up our minds to grow 
plenty of fruit. Five years ago we 
planted 166 peach trees. They were 
Brite 1 20 feet apart each way. We have 
succeeded in keeping our orchard free 
from insects and diseases, and have done 
our best to prune correctly and have fol- 
lowed the spray program as given by the 
state authorities from dormant to four 
weeks before ripening of each variety. 


When the trees have finished their 
spring drop and there are still too many 
left, we go over each tree, sparing no 
pains to thin out all undersized fruits, 
leaving the most perfect ones three to 
four inches apart, one in a place 


We harvested the most beautiful crop 
of peaches this year that was grown in 
our county, each tree averaging over two 
bushels. Quite a good many were sold 
at the orchard for $2 per bushel, tree 
tun. A good many were sold in fancy 
packs, as we cater to fancy grocery stores 
and local hotels. Care for and feed your 
trees as you would.other crops and you 
will reap the harvest. 

S. R. BESSENT. 

Davie County, N. C. 

C5) 

— half the fruit on an apple or 

peach tree is borne on the lower 
limbs when these limbs are not cut off. 
The fruit can be gathered with more 
case, more quickly and with less injury 
if those limbs are left. Further, the low 
limbs protect the trunk and shade out 
the weeds under them. Why make a 
long-handle umbrella of a fruit tree? 


Farmers’ Exchange ° 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Werd 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 


BRAHMAS 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





COLLECTION 





Park’s Barred Rocks (pure); PC-69. Cocks, cock- 











erels, hens, pullets, $2-$5. Can mate trios, pens. 
Eggs December. Satisfaction guaranteed. Kit Sears, 
Morrisville, N. C. 

For Sale.—April cockerels, Parks strain Barred 
Plymouth Rock, rating PC-180, Cream A matings. 
Price $3 to $5 each. ae guaranteed. Write 
J. N. Newlin, Randleman, N. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Purebred S. C. Red cockerels, — each. Address 





RE: W alker, Hilisboro, N. 
"Extraordinary “values in choicest Red cockerels; $5, 
50, $10. Finest ever. Twenty-second year of sat- 


isfied customers in nineteen states. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 


Salisbury, N. C. 





PEA FOWL 
Peatowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 


200 Bronze turkeys. ‘Toms $10; hens $7 each. H. 
Aygarn, Backbay, Va 


Bourbon Red turkeys and 














Buff Orpington chickens 





to build up your flocks. Miss Julia P. Jones, To- 
baccoville, N. C. 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, he ry hatched, bred from 


hens $7 
Peachland, 


hens. Toms $10 to $12.50; 
WwW. D. Gulledge, Rt. 2, 


20 to 24 pound 
and $8. “Mrs. 
N. C. 





PETS 
W. D. Scott, Lakewales, Fla. 


Canaries.—Choice healthy stock. 
Prank Caduff, 317 16th 





Canary Birds $5. 


Purebred Roller 
Guaranteed eg singers. 





‘collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 


Accounts, Notes, ‘Claims 
charges unless collected. 
Somerset, Ky. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


PREPARE = MAKE THE MOST 
RAPPING 


Indications sing to the highest prices for 
furs in many years. We pay —— pms, 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 

be convinced. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 








(31) 1179 
AGENTS WANTED 


waruhainsaneraltean PRD DDD PP PL LP PLP PPP DDD ASD 
Fruit ‘Trees for “gale. — Aunts wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. uis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Now earn $15 a day easy. Take orders for Shirts. 
Factory prices. Samples free. Write quick. Fashion 
Wear Shirt Co., Dept. P-1783, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


























P sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
AMERICAN — FUR CO., 70. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
saa ee Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
Trappers, ship (Coon, Mink, Weasel, Opossum, all ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
furs. Highest market prices paid. Porty years, ecx- time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
perience. Josepk McClamrock, Concord, N. C. Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 
Agents $300 month. Sell guaranteed Silk Hosiery. 
HONEY Must wear 7 months or replaced. New selling plan. 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover We furnish auto. Tree silk hosiery for your own use. 


seed. Prices free. John A. 
LIME 
Sweet Clover is no longer an experiment. Grow it, 
use it; it is one of God’s choicest gifts to man. Write 


us for literature. American Limestone Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn, . 


Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 








MOTORCYCLES 


Used Motorcycles, all models; 
catalog. Western Motorcycle Co., 
City, Mo 





Free 
Kansas 


easy payments. 
912 E. 15th, 














LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





NUT CRACKER 


~~ Semi- automatic, adjustable, hand operated “Black Wal- 
nut Cracker. Splits away shell, leaves kernels in large 


pieces. Prepaid $7.50. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 





Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Hizhmond, Va. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Chester Whites won over half the prizes on dressed 
carcass; including grand champion, at 24 Interna- 


tional Show. There is a reason. Pigs. Boggy Hol- 
low Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


rockery, Hotel China- 
Shipped direct 
E. Swasey & 





Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
from factory to consumer. Write us. 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


PATENTS 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
3ellbuckle, Tenn. 

Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
Duroes.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs; farmers’ prices. 
J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 








pigs. Wayside 














ESSEX 
xa pigs. Address J. G. Carpenter, Claremont, 
0.1 ¢ 





Registered O. I. C. pigs, gilts, service males. KE, L. 
Ferguson, Fountain Head, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Prize winning Big Type Pes China boars, gilts. 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 


For Sale.—Registered Poland China pigs, 8 weeks 
old; bargain prices. Walter Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 


Registered Big Type Poland Chinas of quality; pigs, 

















gilts, herd boars. M. C. Forbes, Rt. 8, Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 
Bred gilts; boars, pigs; from registered big type 


Western stock. Mt. Fairfield, 
Virginia. 

Registered boars, gilts, pigs, from largest litters. 
No culls. Bloodlines of 20 national champions. Val- 
ley View Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


Pleasant Stock Farm, 





Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


PRINTING 











Write for samples. 
Greenfield, Ohio, 

Big Pay Every 
rect to wearer 
Overalls, Pants, 
daily. 
free. Nimrod Co., 
Chicago. 


Betterknit Textile Co., Silk 637, 





Day !—Complete guaranteed line di- 
Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Flannels, 
Leather Coats, Sweaters, Playsuits; 
Experience unnecessary. Big outfit 
Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., 





Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof), in- 
troducing mew insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We 
supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
Milton Mathews, Road 28025, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PUREBRE® BABY CHICKS | 
NOW HATCHING FALL CHICKS 


For winter broilers. Hatched by Electricity; even 
temperature, — chicks, easy to raise. 


100 bial 100 

Heavy mixed . Pots .00 Rocks and Wya 
Heavy and light 11.00 dottes .. - $15.00 
: ee 14.00 White Leghor s.. 10.00 
Order for less than 100, add lc per chick. 100% 

live delivery prepaid. Send check with order. 

EAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box 2, Stuarts Draft, 

















« Virginia 














Poultry a io. prices. S 1 free. 








Shenandoah Press, Dayton, 
RICE 
New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet. 100 pounds 
beautiful white Rice, double sacked, $3.90. J. Ed. 
Cabaniss, Box 24, Katy, Texas. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Ragen at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand. 
credit. _ guaranteed Edwards College. 
High Point, N. C., 


Young Man—lLet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Colonial Chimneys School for children from 5 to 14 
years. Individual coach teaching. Modern home con- 
veniences. Rates reasonable. Write for bulletin. Mrs. 
J. B. Thompson, Free Union, Va. 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic inspector. We get you a position after 
completion of 3 months’ home study course or refund 
your money. Write for free booklet G- les Standard 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale.—Three nice Aberdeen Angus bulls, 9, 10 
and 24 months old. Apply T. E. persed Salisbury, 
The Point Service Station. 
HOLSTEINS 
Bulls ready for service. Bred right and pants o. 
Eneertgthys pamphlet. H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, 














JERSEYS 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


SYRUP 


Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup. Best grades, ‘lowest 
a ae grower and shipper. Lee Patrick, Quit- 
man, Ga. ~ 














Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Three registered Jersey bull calves for sale; of extra 
fine breeding. Dr. F. H. Gilreath, North Wilkesboro, 
we. 6 








Bull for Sale.—2 years old, three gold medal and one 
silver medal ancestors. Can be seen at Hester, N. C. 
J. F. Bullock, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 





’s_ winter laying Light Brahmas, the world’s 
Wiggest. best breed. Cockerels, pullets, $2. W. D. 
Scott, Take We ules, _Fla. 





‘LEGHORNS 


SHEEP 


For Sale.—100 native ewes crossed with Hampshire, 
Shropshire and Broad Tails. G. Frank Bamberg, 
Bamberg, . 





TANNING 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, dye and repair old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 








TOBACCO 
ae gars Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
1.3 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardweli, Ky. 
~ Homespun Tobacco, Cigars and Twist. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when receiv- 
ed. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 














leghorn pullets, new laying; big boned Tom Barron 
‘train, well developed, $2 each. W. Kerr Scott, Haw 
River, N.C. 

pint 

, rancred strain White Leghorn pullets, hatched April 
in Must have room; only 1,000 left; $1.30 each. 
| B Kurtz Harrisonburg, Va. 





write ‘Leg shorn Pullets.—Ferris best laying strain. 
@ have bred for years from cocks direct from Ferris. 
1B. McMaster, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale.—Several cars feeder pigs. Frank J. Payne, 
Odum, Ga 


500 oe pigs and shoats from ‘large’ ‘stock; 5 0 Jer- 
sey, Guernsey springer and fresh cows; heifers. Charles 
Crafton, Staunton, Va. 


For Sale.—Cattle, 
J. Payne, Odum, Ga 








“hogs and pigs, carlots. Frank 





Hollywood Tancred White Legzhorns.—Special prices 


males, laying hens, pullets, and hatching eggs. 
Prompt shipment. Chicks 1928 shipment. #. E. Sandy, 
Stuarts T raft, a. 









min delay, Now is your chance to buy these 
ail’s Eni 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 
best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


DOGS 
White Collie pups. C. L 








For Sale.—Registered 
Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 











cas old hens, pullets, cockerels, at great reduced 
P sereary sale prices. Write today. ‘Trail’s End ee Shepherd puppies, snipped on approval. H. 
—ultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
csthalee, select Single Comb White Leghorn breeding 
aa x arly hatched, range reared, of size, type P : 
or from high egg produeing stock. Hundreds to Salli 7 - wd 

~ from. Also limited number coekerels from high oan Kee, ene Kennio Bice We pedi 
tee record trapnest birds. Write your wants: prices . . . , . 
sonable - Request ‘catalog. For Sale.—Pair coon, opossum and skunk hounds, 


t Satisfaction guaranteed. 
atl Gilifland, Siler City, Cc. 


MINORCAS 








2 
large type 




















$2.50 : Single Comb White Minorca cockerels, 
2650 and $5. Lone Pine Farm, Candor, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 

a Enited number of early hatched Buff ceeequeens 
Sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 

> PLYMOUTH ROCKS 2 

te Plymouth Rock cockerels, $2-$5. Mrs. John 

Maxwe!] Brevard, N. C. . ; 

paren § dark Barred Rock cockerels, $2:50°to $5; 

—eets $2. Troy Howell, Boonford, N. 

epeeutitul Barred Rock cockerels, ee Guaran- 


prices, Trail’s 


Low 
donsrite, Va 
. > 
batched Strain Barred Rocks; permit P.C.-186. May 
Parks, cockerels and pullets from eggs direet from 
Basti, Cockerels $3; pullets $2. Mrs. Protheroe, 
ure, Va. 
“fas 


End Poultry Farm, Gor- 




















both light and dark. Win- 
. Chicago. Heavy layers, large eggs, 
. March, April and May hatched cockerels 
Dullets, four dollars each and 7 Satisfaction 
: Circular free. M. B, Hickson, 



















four years old; blacktan and bluetick; deposit $50 











anywhere, I pay express. Bob Sanderson, B28D1, 
Mayfield, Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale.—Hand plaited square Leather Watch 


Chains, $1 each or $9 per dozen. Write Catawba 


Leather Novelty Co., Catawba, N. C. 


Homespun Tobacco.—Guaranteed, good flavor. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c; 
10, $1.25. Pay when received. Farmers Union, May- 
field, Ky. 





Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing free. 
I appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction, O. D. 

















Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: Martin Bank, 
Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. _D. siggs. 

Wanted.—Good dry sifted Walnut Kernels.: Write 
for price list and 2 instructions, Hickory Seed 
Company, Hickory, N. 





Wanted.—Old-time rs Sofas, Beds, Desks, 


Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 


1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


eee 
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HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


PRA AA AA AAA 4492s 


Wanted.—Lady to help with housework and euaninn: 
Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem, . & 

Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., heip 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 

Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits, McConnon 
& Company, Dept. B-7 Memphis, Tenn. 




















BATTERIES 


Batteries for farm light plants, radio, and auto- 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life Uni- 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service from our 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. Made in 
sizes to fit every make of plant. Generous trade-in 
allowance on your old set. Send for your copy of 
free Battery Guide. Tells you how to care for all 
farm light, radio and auto batteries. Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N , - 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted.—Stock farmer with two to three thousand 
dollars to take interest in stock and operate 250 acre 
stock farm on shares. Have work team, implements, 
feed for next year, Hampshire hogs and sheep, Here- 
ford cattle, three thousand acres woods pasture. Lib- 
eral contract to right party. Six miles on George- 
town; good schools. Box 528, Georgetown, 8. C. 

















Wanted.—A job on. “farm or apple orchard, and 
wife raise, chickens and truck patch on shares. Can 


give best references. A. E. Cleveland, Mt. Gilead, 
N. C. 








I want a reliable young man to milk and care for 
ten to fifteen cows and make himself useful in general. 
Small wages to begin with but great future, J. Dudley 
Woodard, North Emporia, Va. 

Wanted.—Tohacco grower, dairyman to take charge 
of farm on National Highway; beautiful location, mild 
climate, bored we!l; registered Guernsey herd. Work 
on shares. J. A. Ewing, Ashburn, Ga. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
memes & om get a job f The cost to 

is No negroes taken. For free booklet 
mite Nashvtile Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 

‘enn 




















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


20 Years Ago 
It Was ‘‘The 
Coming Breed’’ 


—AND IT’S STILL 
COMING. 


Ask For 
“The Story of the 
Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 
13 Grove St., PETERBORO, N. H. 




















~ HOLSTEINS 
Everywhere! 


Holsteins pre- 

dominate in thirty states and 

comprise nearly 50 per cent of all 

dairy cattle in the U. S. Wide dis- 

tribution makes selection easy; 

wide demand assures a ready 
— Write —— egg 


HOLSTEINGaFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 











4 
There is No “‘ Off Seas- 
on’’ with JERSEYS! 


In the winter time when 
income from other sources 
is at the lowest, Jerseys 
produce persistently and eco- 
nomically. 


The steady income from a 
few Jersey cows will make 
this season a profitable one 
for you. 





Write for more 
information 


The : American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 West 23d se” 5" York, N. ¥. | 
RED POLL CA TMILK BREED. 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
60., Route {, Advance. North Carolina, 














Forget You Ever 
Had a Smokehouse 


~ «+ do what 400,000 other farmers have done 


The Most Amazing Development in 
the History of Home-Cured Meat 


Meat salt blended with a rare delicious sugar-cure and 
the zest of pure wood-smoke flavors ...a combination 
that brings to your table the finest meat you ever ate. 


You use Figaro Salt as you have always 
used ordinary meat salt. There are no 
new “tricks’? to be learned. The 
smokehouse can be forgotten. When 
your meat is cured with this salt, it is 
ready to prepare for the table. 


Here is a way to save yourself time 
and trouble. An easy and amazingly 
simple way to avoid long, tedious days 
of smoke-house smoking. 


By this unusual process, meat salt is 
highly impregnated with concentrated 
wood-smoke flavors.... then blended 
with a marvelously balanced, delicious 
sugar-curing formula. All of this comes 
to you in one big can.... ready for 
immediate use. There is nothing to be 
added. You just go ahead .... using it 
as you have always used meat salt. 


The results will speak 
for themselves. What 
400,000 farmers have 
found . .. you will find. 
You willhave more ham 
and more bacon... for 
there will be little, if any, 
shrinkage. 


Instead of lying on the 
smokehouse floor, in 
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puddles of grease, the rich fats and de- 
licious juices will remain in the meat. 
The flavor is rich and sweet; never 
“over smoky” or “strong”. The labor, 
time and wastage the smokehouse has 
squandered for you can all be saved. 


Every pound of meat, cured with 
Figaro Salt, brings to the table the de- 
liciousness of “Ole Virginny’s” best. 
Perfect in color, rich in juices, sugar- 
cured and wonderfully smoke-fla- 
vored... your meat will be the finest 
you ever ate, far superior to any that 
ever came from the smokehouse. 


The meat saved more than pays for 
the Figaro Salt. The rich flavor of 
each cut as it comes to the table will 
reward you, again and again, for turn- 
ing to this new method. It is an easier 
and far better way to home-cure meat. 


You owe it to yourself 
to try it. 


Ask your dealer for Fi- 
garo Salt. It comes in 
ten-pound, yellow-label- 


ever had. 





ed, air-tight cans. Each 
ro can will cure one hun- | 
mG dred pounds of the! 
most delicious meat you ; 
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Over 400,000 Farmers 
used Figaro last year... 
These letters are typical 














LANCASTER, KY., L. G. 
Davison, writes: I used your 
Figaro Salt and got very sat- 
isfactory results; liked the fla- 
vor fine. 


ANITA, IOWA, John A. 
Christenson, writes: Have used 
your Figaro Salt for two years 
and will never use any other 
as long as we can get Figaro. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., Dock 
Walker, writes: Figaro Salt is 
all you claim for it and then 
some. Some may say it is too 
fast; but we are living in a 
fast age; autos, airplanes, ra- 
dios, etc. Figaro Salt is in 
keeping with the times. 


BIMBLE, ILL., C. A. Dietz, 
writes: Your Figaro Salt is 
the greatest invention of the 
present day; saves time and 
gives the meat a fine flavor. 


ANSLEY, LA., W. Lowe, 
writes: Being a new thing, I 
didn’t want to take a chance 
on ALL of my meat. The 
weather turned warm while 
meat was curing but I didn’t 
lose a pound, 


., " 


LEIGH, NEB., W. J. Korte | 
writes: Heard about Figaro @ 
Salt over radio and glad we | 
tried it. Used it on sausage | 
ham and dry beef and_jike it © 


fine. 


NAPLES, S. D., John John- = 
son, writes: We used your 
Figaro sugar curing Salt and 
like it fine. So easy to use. 


BISBEE, N. D., Chas, Bur- 
singer, writes: I certainly must 
say that your Figaro Salt 
fine; sure gives the meat @ 
splendid taste; quick and easy 
to use. 


EATON, IND., Mrs. O. Me 
Cullough, writes: It is the 
easiest way to put up meat and 
we never ate better meat in ouf 
lives; gave some to our neigh 
bors and they sure did enjoy i» | 


ELMORE CITY, OKLA, 
Roy Mullins, writes: I think 
Figaro sugar-curing Salt 
great; gives the meat a €' 
flavor; makes it juicy and tet = 
der and good to keep; saves 
time and trouble. 


An interesting and helpful book that 
gives you all the facts about this improv- 
ed method for better home cured meat. 


a onoenncoesee 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill 
Please send me your FREE book “The M osh 
Amazing Development in the History of Meat Curimg™ 
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